


BOUND IN BANCROFTS’ 


Mes. Oliver Harriman’s 


BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


A MODERN GUIDE TO THE BEST 
SOCIAL FORM 


This is the first complete book of eti- 
quette published in twenty years by a great 
American social leader. The name of its 
author alone stamps it with the highest 
mark of authority. 


In Mrs. Oliver Harriman’s BOOK OF 

ETIQUETTE you will find the code of 

polite living that constitutes an interna- 

tional language among people of quality. 

Complete and readable throughout, 

OOK OF entirely modern and up-to-date in its point 

TNQUETTE | of view, this authoritative volume will 

; make you conversant with the proper 

approach to every phase of social, business, 

and public life. Births, graduations, engage- 

ments, weddings, and funerals; State eti- 

quette at Washington; Army and Navy 

etiquette; parties, formal and informal; 

dining out and at home; the art of conver- 

sation; week-ends; traveling; correct dress 

for every occasion; rules for servants; how 

to manage without servants; good manners 

for children and young people—Mrs, Har- 

riman’s sage and sparkling counsel on these 

as well as hundreds of other matters will 

spare you many embarrassing mistakes and 

show you how to achieve lasting popularity 

and success. Moreover, many genuinely 

helpful illustrations are included. For quick 

reference, every chapter is broken down 

\ into various topics, and an elaborate index 
Tatwarrs is provided. 

Follow the rules in this book and, no 
matter if you live in a cottage or a palace, 
have one dollar or a million, you will be- 
long to that class which is known, in the 
highest sense, as the best society. 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman’s 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


will no doubt be one of the season's Best Sellers. Lavishly 
illustrated, and bound in BANCROFTS’ BUCKRAM, this hand 
some Library Edition published by GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
New York, will be an active seller for years to come 


. 
There is a Bancroft Bookcloth forevery bookbinding problem 


Selling Agent 
ALBERT D. SMITH € COMPANY 
290 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS — KEEP 'EM FLYING 





THE FORGOTTEN MAN? 


not by a long shot! 


BooxsinpErs are not being forgotten at the two big 
Sheridan plants, where equipment developed for the production 
of bookbinding machinery is now engaged in manufacturing 
airplane construction machinery, machine tools, and other mili- 
tary equipment. Sheridan precision engineering is furthering 
America’s war accomplishments today, just as it has been speed- 
ing up bindery operations for the past 107 years. 


No—bookbinders are not being forgotten at the Sheridan fac- 
tories. The same men who built your own Sheridan machines 
are still on the job, ready to build you new bookbinding equip- 
ment when the time comes. Meanwhile, though our facilities 
are taxed to the utmost by war production, we are endeavoring 
our best to keep your Sheridan equipment in tiptop operating 
condition. No, the bookbinders’ needs are not being forgotten— 
not by a long shot! 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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NO SHORTAGE— 
NO REGULATIONS 


ON 
DIAMOND 


COLOR ROLLS 


You can get Diamond Color Rolls...in any 
quantity and in all 28 brilliant, fade-proof 
colors...today! There are no government 
restrictions on their manufacture, and no 
shortage of Diamond Color Rolls exists...a 
fortunate circumstance for stampers who 
insist upon the finest results in their color work. 


On this modern textbook, Diamond White 
Color Roll was stamped on a brilliant blue 
simulated leather fabric. Look at the perfect 
coverage...the sharp, clean definition of 


the white lettering and ruled lines... accom- 
plished in ONE IMPRESSION! And you can 


DIAMOND Decorative Leaf Co. count on the same perfect results—in one 
impression—from every one of the 28 


Sole Agents: Diamond Color Rolls... instantly available 


to you today. 
~ AS : } Ry G om & C OC. Whenever a job calls for color, use Diamond 


Color Rolls! 
Established 1880 


819 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCHES: Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. & 47 W. 16th Street, New York (W. H. Kemp Division) @ WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle @ CANADIAN AGENTS: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canade. 


Vol. XXVI. No. 4. Issued monthly by Bookbinding & Book Production, 34 N. Crystal St., E. Stroudsburg, Pa., U.S.A. Editorial Offices, 50 Union 
Sq., New York, N. Y. Subscription, $2 a year. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under Act of March 3, 1879 
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» Special Features 


No Price Control for Small Binders 
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1942 Report Card on College Annuals . . . By David M. Glixon 
“We Ain’t Seen Nothin’ Yet” ....... By Elbridge W. Palmer 
That’s How Loose Leaf Was Born ... . By Herbert J. Stoeckel 
Who Decides the Price? (Part 3).......... By A. J. Ammon 


» Regular Departments 
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» Publishing Production 


“The Story of American Democracy” ....... facing page 
Insert designed by Robert Josephy 


The Order of Precedence .............. By Will Ransom 
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In the next issue... the Annual Convention Number 


complete reports of the meetings of the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute and the Library Binding Institute 
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THE RESOURCES OF THIS 


COUNTRY 
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4%), IS Our country is mobilizing its resources to 
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5 BoaRd meet the demands of total war. The pro- 


duction of our mines, farms and factories 
is increasing steadily and already in many theatres of this global 
war there is evidence of the potential weight of our man power. 

Impressive as our tangible assets may be, our most dynamic 
resources are the intelligence, ingenuity and vision of our people. 
That is why books are of such vital importance at this time — 
not only do they feed the mind and peculiar genius of our people 
but they kindle the spirit by expressing in concrete words those 
values which are the product of life as it has been lived in these 
United States of America. 

Books are more necessary today than ever before in the history 
of our country. And, as producers of books, the publishing and 
binding industries are making an invaluable contribution toward 
mobilizing the resources inherent in the spirt of our people. 

For over a hundred years the BINDERS BOARD industry has 
taken pride in the part which this board has played in the binding 
of books. Today, the manufacturers of BINDERS BOARD are con- 
tinuing to maintain the quality of their product and the standard 
of service accorded the book making industries in the past. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U. S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 


Colonial Board Co. . . Manchester, Conn. The Davey Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . . Monroe, Mich. Fandango Mills . . Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc.,SanFrancisco,Cal. Shryock Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 







BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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40 CENT MINIMUM WAGE? A minimum wage rate of 
40 cents an hour in the printing and publishing and allied 
graphic arts industry was recommended to L. Metcalfe Wall- 
ing, Administrator of the War and Hour Division, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, by an industry committee—equally represen- 
tative of the public, the employers and employees—at the end 
of a meeting held at the Hotel Astor, N. Y., September 28-29. 

If approved by the Administrator, the new rate will apply 
to approximately 45,000 of the 545,000 employees in the indus- 
try, it is estimated by the Wage and Hour Division. Book- 
binding workers earning less than 40 cents an hour amounted 
to 14% of the total in the plants surveyed by the Division. A 
public hearing, at which all interested parties may present 
their views and submit evidence, will be held before any final 
wage order is issued. 

The committee heard from 5 industry representatives for 
the purpose of obtaining information, not to hear arguments 
for or against an increase in the minimum wage. The repre- 
sentatives were: J. Raymond Tiffany, general counsel, Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute; H. Y. Feldman, director of research, 
Int'l Printing Pressman’s and Assistants’ Union; Boris Shish- 
kin, AFL economist; Daniel Arvan, attorney for the Mail 
Advertising Assn.; and William L. Daley, Washington repre- 
sentative, National Editorial Assn. 

Among those on the Industry Committee appointed last 
month by the Wage & Hour Division, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
were the following: For the public, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
chairman. For employees, John B. Haggerty, president, Int’l 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. For employers, C. T. Dean, 
president, American Beauty Cover Co.; George E. Loder, 
president, National Process Co.; and Joseph Siegel, vice- 
president, Trade Bindery. The vote was 26 to 1. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE GROWING Eight members 
of the Binders Group of Typothetae-Franklin of Detroit, 
meeting on September 8, declared their desire to cooperate in 
the formation of a National Association of Trade and Pamph- 
let Binders, according to William F. Sage (Commercial Bind- 
ery), Detroit member of the Organization Committee. 

The Binders Group of the New York Employing Printers 
Assn., which met October 7 to discuss the national organiza- 
tion, also went on record as endorsing it, reports S. W. Mc- 
Donnal (Union Bindery), N.Y.C. member 

Individual bindery firms in all parts of the country con- 
tinue to send in the coupons appearing in BaBP or have oth- 
erwise pledged support. Meetings are now being planned, 
and details will be announced in the November issue. 

Meanwhile three more employing trade binders have offered 
their active services in organizing the association: H. L. Feier- 
eisen, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Henry Horowitz, A. Horowitz & 
Son, Passaic, N. J.; and Lloyd B. Becker, Schiller Book Bind- 
ery, San Diego, Calif. Other cities represented by the 18 
members of the Trade Binders National Assn. Committee, of 
which J. Raymond Tiffany is temporary chairman, are New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Baltimore, Cleveland; Hartford, Conn.; 
Columbia, Mo.; Charlotte, N. Car.; Montgomery, Ala.; and 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Those who have not already done so are urged to fill out 
@ coupon from an earlier issue, or write to B«BP on their 
letterhead, indicating their interest in the immediate forma- 
tion of a National Association of Trade Binders. 


PALMER INDUSTRY CHIEF? E. W. Palmer, for al- 
most a year the Deputy Chief of the Printing and Publishing 
Branch, WPB, is being urged as the logical successor to its 
Chief, George A. Renard, who is seeking to retire. The latter 
has been serving chiefly on a part-time basis, with Palmer 
doing much of the actual work. WPB rules that a chief of 
any branch must be found outside the industry may be broken 
again, as they were in the Iron and Steel division. 
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DATE YOUR TEXTBOOKS The Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute last month issued a reminder to all book manufac- 
turers to print a date indicator, showing month and year in 
which the edition was printed, in all textbooks printed after 
the chlorine directive became effective, as recommended a 
year ago by the Textbook Specifications Committee. If the 
paper in any textbook was made since the change in chlorine 
content, or new materials of any sort have been purchased, 
they may not meet the requirements; and the only protection 
for the manufacturer will lie in proving the date of produc- 
tion. Imprints should therefore be placed on the copyright 
page and on the cover of all textbooks made since December 
7, 1941, the Committee says, even though no change from 
specifications has been intentionally made. 


CHARITY BEGINS... At long last the administration 
is adopting the “charity begins at home” theme so long 
preached to it. Elmer Davis, director of the Office of War 
Information, has ordered the suspension or substantial reduc- 
tion of 523 Federal publications (239 actually eliminated) and 
provided the machinery for still further cuts. The GPO and 
other users of stitching wire no doubt will cheer the move! 






















































How would YOU do it? 


Starting in the December issue, 
B«BP will print letters from readers 
telling how THEY do the job in THEIR 
plant. One or more letters will be 
published each month. For each ac- 
ceptable letter, B&BP will present the 
writer with a 


$5 War Stamp 


When you get a big manifold order with snapout 
perforations and one-time carbons—and it’s a rush job 
—how do YOU save gathering time, avoid carbon 
smudge, and reduce waste? 


When regular supplies failed or a machine went on 
the blink, how did YOU cure the headache? 


When you get an order for folding an 8-page booklet 
and it has to be pasted because you just can’t get wire 
on time, how do YOU handle the job? 


When you—but why go on? You pick your own prob- 
lem, explain how you handle it in YOUR shop, and we 
do the rest. Just jot down an outline of procedure, if 
you prefer; B&BP will rewrite it and submit the item 
to you for O.K. before publication. Next thing you 
know, along comes a $5 War Stamp. 


These momentous days any plant is likely to run 
into operating difficulties. Yet the show must go on. 
You demonstrate patriotism as well as common sense 
if you join the aid-the-trade movement. Send in your 
contribution right away! 


For publication in December we must have your letter 
by November 1. Address the Aid-the-Trade Editor, 
Booxsinpinc & Book Propuction, 50 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Employers and foremen: Aid the Trade—contribute 
YOUR experiences, and post this announcement! ) 
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LEATHERS 


SKIVERS +++ SHEEPSKINS 
BUFFINGS - - - COWHIDES 
MOROCCOS 
INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH 
ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
DU PONT FABRIKOID and 
PX CLOTH 








BRIGHTEN 
LEAF 


“Stamps Every Job a Good Job” 


Gold, aluminum, metallic and pig- 
mented colors in 28 standard stock 
shades. Also special colors to order. 
Formulas suitable for every type of 
surface, including imitation leather 
and impregnated cloths. Samples on 
request. 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 
Stamping Equipment 
Automatic machinery and 
special attachments 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 
50 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. 17-19 E. Hubbard St., Chicago, III. 


Agents: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 100 Simcoe St., TORONTO 2, Canada 
The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd., 74 High St., Rickmansworth, Herts, England 


Tools — Pressboards and 
All Bookbinding Materials 





MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, Inc. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Mill Agents 
Agents for INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
Distributors for Du Pont FABRIKOID and PX CLOTH 
Kendall Mills Super 


and 
New England Distributors for 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


BOOK LEATHERS * BRIGHTEN LEAF 
BRIGHTEN LEAF MACHINERY and ATTACHMENTS 
82 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 
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For - - E Cc I S ; O N Bookbinding 
ue BES TICK. se cdhesives 


for regular CASING-IN work, use BESTICK UNIFLEX 

for NON-WARP CASING-IN, use BESTICK +260 

for COLD TIGHTBACK work, use BESTICK UNITITE 

for MACHINE GLUING-UP, use BESTICK FLEXIBLE +640 


for MACHINE GLUING-UP on Pyroxylin Covers, use 


BESTICK FLEXIBLE +626 


for GLUING-UP by hand, use BESTICK +615 


There is a perfect BESTICK adhesive for every type of job. 


A line on your letterhead will bring you free testing samples. 


United Paste & Glue Co. 


specialists in bookbinding adhesives 


38 Renwick Street, N. Y. C., WAlker 5-6930 


ror BEST eresutts STICK -to BESTICK 
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This is the second war in which the Peer- 
less Eagle has served. Before Pearl Harbor, 
Peerless Roll Leaf was being used for mark- 
ing hundreds of defense items. Since then its 
application has found an even wider field. 
Its largest single use by the Army was on 
the covers of some two million bibles. In 
addition, it has been used to stamp hundreds 
of technical books used for military and naval 
instruction, for identification covers, for vital 


aircraft parts, for name and instruction plates 
on military equipment. 


The PEERLESS Eagle 


in the War 





In industry generally, particularly in those 
plants engaged in wartime production, Peer- 
less Roll Leaf and Peerless Marking Presses 
are being used to mark and identify parts and 
finished items. These new demands on our 
leaf and equipment have necessitated con- 
siderable development work on our part, the 
results of which are available to the binding 
industry in the form of improvements in foils 
and stamping presses. PEERLESS Rott LEAF 
Company, Inc., 4511-4513 New York Avenue, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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PEERLESS 





Publishers Service Division, 8 West 40th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 Locust Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; Norman F. Hall Co., 167 First Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 
1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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While the Guns Boom 


RESEARCH, TOO, HAS A VITAL JOB / 


% At every new blitzkrieg in this war... old 
conceptions of “fighting needs” have changed. 

New tactics...nmew weapons...and far- 
reaching campaigns have challenged the in- 
genuity of research men to develop new 
materials for today’s big war job. 

In textile processing ...the large facilities 
of Textileather are now geared to war needs. 
And through our Research Laboratories we’re 
rapidly finding new improved materials... 
many of which are already solving equipment 
problems for our fighting men. 

Though war production may cause delays 
in supplying your needs in bookbinding... 
we all are working first for Victory! After- 
wards, watch for new peacetime benefits from 
the new materials born for the battlefields! 
Textileather Corporation . . . Toledo, Ohio. 


Clmorion tans te 
TEXTILEATHER 
fur haacnahgy in Leathacletl 


Official U.S. Photograph 
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ELECTROS and 
BINDER STAMPS 


VERY plate a true and accurate copy of 

the original. Made as skillfully as scientific 
WA knowledge and mechanical precision can 
make them. Made to stand up under the severest 
conditions and to wear beyond your requirements. 
Book printers, binders, and publishers who use 
Flower electrotypes secure high-quality impressions 
with a minimum of Time, Effort and Expense. 

Intelligent cooperation means better- 

looking books. Flower Quality 
has been a byword for many 
years. We invite you 


to try our Service. 


rLOWeEt 


UPTOWN PLANT + 461 EIGHTH AVENUE - AT 34th STREET - MEDALLION 38-3126 
DOWNTOWN PLANT + 216 WILLIAM ST. - AT BROOKLYN BRIDGE - BE. 3-193] 
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A” Kiss” on PX Cloth creates the cover love- 
liness of this new baby book, “Life Begins.” 
Yes, this book is off to a fine start in life—be- 
cause of the natural beauty reproduced with a 
soft gravure effect, simply by a ‘‘kiss” impres- 
sion of wax plates. It is significant that this book 
—one of the first to employ the new wax plate 
process—also entploys PX Cloth ... 


# 





ments of bookbinding. It not only permits a good 
start in life; it assures long life too. The beauty 
of a PX Cloth binding need not be dimmed by 
dirt or dust—it is washable and waterproof! 
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Publisher: Richard G. Krueger, Inc. 
Binder: Richard G. Krueger, Inc. 
3. Designer: Armand Kriebel 
. Material: White PX Cloth 


BEGINS WITH A 


Topay, it is important that books last. Short-lived ma- 
terials have no place in a wartime economy. So be sure 
your books are bound for long life. Protect their vital 
“backbones” with waterproof ‘‘Fabrikoid” or PX Cloth. 
Samples are available on request. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), ““Fabrikoid’’ Div., Newburgh, N. Y. 


***Fabrikoid™ is Du Pont's registered trade mark 
designating its pyroxylin-coated and impregnated fabric 


Seen Gaal 


806. u. 5. pat. oF" 


PX CLOTH 


and “Fabrikoid” 














BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... Through Chemistry 
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BOOKS OR BOMBS? 


HERE are the facts: Yes—we are doing important 
war work — vital work. Our equipment and “Know 
How” are wanted for materials for the armed services. 


Our publisher and binder friends, we feel sure, will 
understand that under such circumstances business 
cannot be “as usual” . . . that of necessity, the needs of 
our armed forces must come first! 


We realize that certain educational and technical 
books definitely do their share in coping with the her- 
culean task confronting us . . . and despite the current 
heavy demands upon our production facilities, we are 
able to supply many such civilian needs. 





So let us figure on your requirements. We will let you 
know promptly if we can’t work them in between war 
orders. 


But above all, remember . . . If we don’t get bombs— 


WE WON’T GET BOOKS ! ! 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of TEREK Book Cloth 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 
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THE NO. 31 BINDER 
DEVELOPED IN 1888 





LOOSE LEAF BINDER 


DEVELOPED BY THE 
LOOSE LEAF DIVISION 
OF REMINGTON RAND INC. 


THE FIRST LEDGER BINDER 
DEVELOPED IN 1894 


IN 1882, the Loose Leaf idea was revolutionary. Few 
business men saw its possibilities. But the Baker-Vawter 
Company, now a part of Remington Rand Inc., thought 
differently and in 1888 invented the first practical loose 
leaf binder—the No. 31 shown above. Then, armed with 
supreme confidence in the loose leaf principle and with 
the one binder to sell, this company launched a business 
that’s a tribute to sound judgement and unusual inventive 
genious. In fact, this No. 31 Binder is as good today as 
it was when first put on the market. It’s the daddy of the 
Remington Rand line. 


IN 1894, six years after the birth of the No. 31 Binder, 
Baker-Vawter also devised the first Loose Leaf Ledger 
Binder and a new era had arrived ...an era in which the 
loose leaf principle played a major part in the advance- 
ment of scientific methods of record keeping. 








IN 1942 — Now the single binder of 1888 has grown 
into a complete line of 84 different styles and types of 
binders in multitudinous sizes to meet requirement of 
American business. Speed, convenience and security are 
the outstanding qualities of all the Remington Rand 
binders, the result of constructive experience 
based on the ingenuity of the originators 

of the “daddy of them all,” the 

No. 31 Binder. 


THE NO. 67 AUTOMATIC LEDGER 
BINDER OF TODAY 





BAKER-VAWTER KALAMAZOO 


LOOSE LEAF DIVISION OF 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO :: NEW YORK 
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@ Insist On 
Having The 
Leiman Bros. 
Vacuum Pump 
On Your Next 
Machine 


VACUUM 

MAKES 
Paper Handling 
More Positive 


And Vacuum 


Is Secured 
LEIMAN BROS. Unerringly By 


PATENTED ROTARY Using Leiman Bros. 


VACUUM | \-"~— 
PUMPS 


MAKE SATISFIED USERS 
AND BOOSTERS 


THEY TAKE UP 
THEIR OWN _ Nir 
WEAR 
SLOW SPEED 
NOISELESS 


SPEED UP 
FOR VICTORY 


with greater feeder output 


LEIMAN BROS. INC. 
172-3 Christie St., Newark, N. J. 
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BOOKCLOTH 


Our SHIRT SLEEVES 
ARE ROLLED UP! 


Yes, and we are proud of the fact that 
our facilities are such as to be of service to 
Uncle Sam in his tremendous task of win- 
ning the war. Night and day we are 
pounding steadily through, producing ma- 
terial urgently needed for the Armed 
Forces. 


This wartime production ranks first, of 
course. Nothing must stand in its way. It 
is our duty and privilege to put every 
ounce of steam possible behind it. 


Nevertheless, we are giving every con- 
sideration possible to-the requirements of 
our regular trade. We want your good- 
will now and after the war. It is possible 
that you may have experienced some de- 
lay in shipments. We know, however, that 
you are broadminded enough to realize 
that any delays are beyond our control 
and are born of wartime necessity. 


You may have noticed, too, that 
LACRTEX is still of the same high quality, 
with the same outstanding characteristics 
that have made it preferred: by bookbind- 
ers and publishers. In wartime or peace- 
time, LACRTEX warrants your utmost con- 
fidence. 


“TO BUILD A BETTER BOOK, CALL CARPENTER” 





L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 
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444 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
535 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at 
Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 
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HE suggestions in The Holliston Book of 
Color make it easy for the designer to 

select bookbindings in colors appropri- 
ate to the text and particular subject. Here, in this 
wide variety of books—fiction, non-fiction, text, and 
juveniles—are excellent examples of bookbindings 


which have been made following those suggestions. 


Princeton University Press used two of the soft 
Colonial colors as bindings for books dealing with 
that period. Harcourt, Brace appropriately chose 
Navy Blue for that heroic story of the PT boats, 
They Were Expendable. Morrow used the particu- 
larly beautiful desert color, Gold Mist, for the bind- 
ing of The House of Shade. The soft shade of Rus- 
sian Wine is proving popular for novels. Scribners 
used it for The Prodigal Women and Coward 
McCann for Days Beyond Recall. Messner bound 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation Award, 
Journey Cake, in one of the American Indian colors, 
Cyprus Earth. 


Many of these bookbindings reflect the current 
trend for the softer, more subdued colors. The in- 
teresting and harmonious color combinations of 
ink and cloth make these bindings both beautiful 
and practical. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
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THE OFFICIAL BUSINESS PAPER OF THE INDUSTRY 





Editor: David M, Glixon : 


October 1942 ¢ Vol. 36 * No, 4 


No Price Control for Small Binders 


“Regardless of any contract or other obligation”, no affected firm or person 
shall sell or supply the specified services and commodities “at a price higher 
than the maximum price permitted by this Maximum Price Regulation No. 225” 


§& macx printine anv BIND- 
ing establishments, and all producers of books, magazines, 
periodicals, and newspapers, are exempt from the price 
regulations imposed last month by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. Known as Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 225 (Printing and Printed Paper Commodi- 
ties), it became effective September 29. The regulation 


‘covers about one-fourth of the dollar volume of the 


graphic arts industries. 
The following are among the main points of the new 
program of price control in this industry: 


(1) The regulation lists about 175 printed products, and 
places a ceiling on the sales of these articles and on printing 
services used in producing them. 

(2) It provides binders, printers, and allied manufacturers 
producing these listed articles with new pricing provisions 
which are better adapted to the practices of this industry than 
were the provisions of the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
under which these producers had previously operated. 

(3) For wholesalers and retailers reselling the listed com- 
modities, the regulation repeats the pricing and record-keeping 
provisions of the General Maximum Price Regulation so that 
any such person who has been using these provisions of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation can continue to follow 
the same practices. By incorporating these provisions into 
the new regulation, OPA simplifies the pricing problems of 
the many retailers who operate printing establishments in 
conjunction with their stationery business. 

(4) By amendments to the General Price Regulation, OPA 
exempts from price control sales of specified printed products 
and services used in producing them. In general these are 
products whose primary value, like those of books and maga- 
zines, depends on their editorial content or ideas or informa- 
tion expressed therein. 

(5) The few services rendered by printers and binders in 
connection with paper products which are neither listed in the 
regulation nor exempted in the amendments are covered by 
this regulation. 

(6) The articles and services covered by the new regulation 
are, however, exempt from all price control when sold by 
printers or binders whose total gross sales in 1941 of printing 
and printed paper products were $20,000 or less. 


the maximum price 


For PRINTERS AND BINDERS subject to regulation, price ceiling: 
must be determined by the highest price charged for the sami 
or similar commodity or service which the printer or binder 
sold in March, 1942. If he is unable to establish a price by 
this method, he must apply a formula using: (1) cost of ma- 
terials figured at actual cost or at ceiling price, whicheve) 
is lower; (2) production charges based upon rates used in 
March, and (3) margin as used in March. 


OCTOBER, 1942 


For all others—such as jobbers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
reselling products specifically listed as under the regulation, 
ceilings are established in the same manner as under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation—by reference to the same 
or similar commodity which the seller or his nearest com- 
petitor sold last March. 

The elimination of the products and of the smaller printers 
exempted by the new action will not weaken over-all price 
control, the Administrator said, since these sections of the in- 
dustry have felt particularly strongly the depressed and highly 
competitive conditions that have resulted from the decline 
in the advertising and other commercial printing needs of in- 
dustries whose normal activities have been curtailed by war. 

There were approximately 27,000 printing concerns with a 
volume under $20,000 in 1941, and they accounted for less 
than 7 percent of the industry’s business. 

The regulation brings under its provisions not only printers 
and binders selling to industrial and to private consumers, 
but also jobbers, business supply houses, stationery stores, and 
all others selling products listed in the regulation. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 225 continues the form of 
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OPA HOLDS REGIONAL MEETINGS 


A series of eight regional meetings to be held with members of 

the printing and publishing industry was announced late last 

month by the Office of Price Administration. At these meet- 

ings, at which attendances averaging several hundred persons are 

expected, OPA officials will discuss Maximum Price Regulation 

No. 225 and other recent price orders for this industry. The 

complete schedule follows: 

Boston, Mass.: Parker House, October 13, 10 a.m. 

New York City: Hotel Commodore, East Ballroom, October 14, 
10 a.m. 

Philadelphia: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, October 15, 10 a.m, 

Kansas City, Mo.: Hotel Muehlebach, Trianon Room, October 
15, 2:30 p.m. 

Chicago: Morrison Hotel, Mirror Room, October 16, 2:30 p.m. 

Detroit: Hotel Fort Shelby, Main Ballroom, October 19, 10:30 


a.m. 

Cleveland: Hotel Cleveland, October 20, 10:30 a.m. 

Washington, D. C.: Hotel Ambassador, Empire and Colony Rooms, 
October 20, 10 a.m. 

Persons in all branches of the printing and publishing industry 
who are subject to the recent OPA orders, such as printers, 
lithographers, and typesetters, are invited to attend these meet- 
ings, as are any wholesalers and retailers who have an interest 
in this phase of OPA’s price control program. An_ informal 
question and answer period at each session will give attending 
industry members the opportunity of presenting any individual 
problems which they may have encountered. 
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THESE ARE UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


As Listep in Appendix A, Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 225 applies to the production and sale of the follow- 
ing commodities (except when produced by firms whose 
total gross sales and services during 1941 in connection 
therewith did not exceed $20,000) : 


Bound blankbooks, including but not limited to: 

General books of account, such as bill books, cash books, cash 
sales books, check or voucher registers, columnar books, combination 
books, day books, figuring books, journals, ledgers, note records, records, 
and trial balance books. 

Books of account or record for specific uses, such as bank forms, 
bound and mortgage records, business records, club registers, collection 
books, corporate records, counter books, delivery books, due ledgers, engi- 
neers’ field books, garage registers, guest registers, hotel registers, index 
books, insurance registers, investment and income records, law record 
books, merchandise stock books, milkmen's account books, notarial records, 
order registers, payroll books, receiving clerks’ records, rent collection 
books, roll books, sales records, scale books, shipping records, social 
security books, tally books, time books, tourist registers, used car 
records, and wage rate books. 

Columnar pads, such as accounting pads and analysis pads. 

Detachable forms, such as bill heads, bills of lading, business blanks, 
check books, correspondence books, draft books, invoice books, note 


= books, order books, package receipt books, parcel post records, purchase 


order books, receipt books, remittance books, rent receipt books, sales 
books, statements, trade acceptances, and warrants. 

Memorandum books, such as appointment books, date books, diaries, 
memo books, pass books, telephone-address books, telephone call pads, 
and travelers’ expense books. 

Scrapbook-type books, such as autograph books, match-book albums, 
ohotograph albums, post-card albums, record albums, and scrap books. 

Books for personal use, such as baby books, brides’ books, budget 
books, family expense books, graduation books, household expense 
books, pocket wallets for stamps, recipe books, service books, stamp 
approval books, trip books, and wedding books. 

Miscellaneous blankbooks, such as bookkeeping blanks, composition 
books, letter copying books, note books, perforated scratch pads, sten- 
ographers’ notebooks, and students’ notebooks. 


Loose-leaf binders and covers, including but not limited to: 

Chain binders, compression binders, ledger binders, magazine type. 
single and multi-blade binders, prong binders, ring binders, screw, post, 
and serew-post binders and covers, storage and transfer binders, binders 
and covers with fastening devices other than the above, spring binders, 
sheet and chart holders, and clip binders. 


Plain and faint-ruled fillers and printed commercial forms, pro- 
duced for use in any of the loose-leaf binders or covers above 
specified. 


Indexes, indexing systems, irdex tabs and blank division sheets 
for Indexing purposes, to supplement any of the loose-leaf binders 
and covers listed above. 


Greeting cards and related products, as follows: 

Greeting cards, decorated tags, enclosures, printed gift wrapping papers. 
gift money holders, mottoes, printed decorative paper ribbons and 
tapes, seals, social calendars, souvenir post cards. 


Printed and engraved social stationery, as follows: 

Imprinted papeteries, engraved papeteries, book plates, calling cards, 
wedding invitations and announcements, birth announcements, death an- 
nouncements, all other social announcements. 


Tablets, pads, and related products, as follows: 

Composition books, drawing papers, exercise books, graph papers, 
plain and faint-ruled loose-leaf fillers, memorandum books. music books 
(blank), music papers (blank), note books, pads, quadrille pads and 
papers, ruled papers, second sheets, stenographers’ note books, tablets, 
typewriter papers. 


Commercial supplies, as follows: 

Bonds, certificates, commercial calendars (except separate bases made 
of materials other than paper and paperboard), commercial forms, com- 
mercial letterheads, coupons, checks, and tickets (except pin tickets 
and marking machine tickets), currency, file folders and dividers, guide 
cards, index cards, labels, package wraps and bands, legal forms and 
contracts, ruled legal papers, blotters. 


ATF TTA PTY 
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price control initiated by the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation over the sale of a large number of standard and semi- 
standard printed paper products which are sold to business 
firms and to the general consuming public. Specific controls 
are provided over these products in order to protect the 
private consumer for whom such articles constitute an item in 
the cost of living, and to protect commercial and industrial 
establishments for whom such items are a primary necessity 
to efficient operation. The demand for these items may be 
expected to accelerate, the OPA declares, as over-all business 
activity continues to increase with an expanding war effort. 
While maintaining March as the base-price period, the regu- 
lation differentiates in its pricing provisions between (1) 
printers (including in this general term printers, binders, 
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typesetters, engravers, stereotypers, lithographers and allied 
trades) supplying services or making original sales of pro- 
ducts and (2) other persons—such as jobbers or retailers— 
reselling the printer’s product. 

For the “printer,” the ceiling price for a specific product 
or service is the highest price he charged in March 1942 for 
the same product or service, or if the same product or service 
was not sold in March, the highest price charged for a similar 
product or service. 


simplified price control 

RecocnizineG that in the printing industry few jobs are alike, 
OPA simplified price control for the printer by providing a 
pricing formula which he can use to set a ceiling on a job or 
service not similar to any delivered last March. To compute 
the maximum price for any commodity or service under this 
formula, the “printer” adds the following factors: 

(1) The actual delivered cost of the material or the ceiling 
price for that material, whichever is lower. 

(2) Production charges based on the hourly or piece rates 
used in pricing the most nearly comparable commodity or 
service sold or offered during March. 

(3) A margin computed on the same basis as that used in 
pricing the most nearly comparable commodity or service sold 
or offered during March. 

The methods of applying these material costs, production 
charges, and margin which the seller used during March must 
be continued in using this formula. 

The “formula” provisions for determining maximum prices 
will be particularly helpful, according to OPA, to concerns 
selling such seasonal commodities as Christmas greeting cards, 
calendars, and diaries, and to firms such as loose-leaf binder 
manufacturers, which have been compelled by war conditions 
to make major changes in materials and production methods. 


records and reports 


THE REGULATION requires sellers to prepare the same statement 
of base period prices as is required by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. This must also contain his customary allow- 
ances, discounts and other price differentials. No new state- 
ment need be prepared or old statement revised by any per- 
son who has fulfilled this requirement of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 

“Printers” must keep this statement for examination by 
the Office of Price Administration. As a check on the use of 
pricing formulas, the regulation requires “printers” whose 
total gross sales in 1941 of printed papers and printed paper 
products and service in connection therewith exceed $50,000 
to file with OPA in Washington a report showing hourly and 
piece rates for hand and machine operations and rates for 
margin used in pricing articles sold in March. Forms may be 
obtained from any District or State OPA office and are due 
in Washington by November 28, 1942. 

The regulation adopts the provisions of the General Maxi- 
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THESE ARE EXEMPT 


The provisions of Maximum Price Regulation No. 225 
do not apply “to any persons engaged primarily in the 
business of publishing, printing, typesetting, plate- 
making, binding, or rendering related services, or any 
combination thereof, whose total gross sales in 1941 
of printed ‘papers’ and printed paper products and 
— in connection therewith did not exceed $20,- 

In addition to this, the regulation does not apply to 
“rates fees, charges, or compensation for the services 
of publishing, printing, typesetting, pletemaking, 
binding or related services in connection with books, 
magazines, periodicals. newspapers. pamphlets, leaflets, 
sheet music, music rolls, stamp albums, maps, charts, 
catalogs, directories, programs, house organs, menus, 
advertising matter printed on paper (except such ar- 
ticles as containers, labels and book matches, the form 
of which serves a purpose other than that of advertis- 
ing), time tables, tariffs, and price lists: Provided, how- 
ever, That this exception shall not include any of such 
services rendered in connection with any commodity 
listed in Appendix A.” 
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mum Price Regulation for adjustment of ceiling prices which 
are out-of-line and cause substantial hardship. 


questions & answers 


Ir may HELP to clarify some of the regulation’s provisions if 
we quote a few of the questions and answers released by the 
OPA (and available in booklet form): 


Q. A person manufactures advertising catalogs and pro- 
duces such catalogs with pages mounted in a loose-leaf binder. 
Is the binder alone or the entire product subject to Regulation 
No. 225? 

A. The entire product cannot be considered to be covered 
by this Regulation because as a complete unit it is not any 
one of the commodities listed in Appendix A, but is “adver- 


-tising matter” and a “catalog” and therefore exempt under 


the Amendment to the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
However, sale of the binder alone would be subject to Regu- 
lation No. 225. Moreover, the seller could not require a cus- 
tomer to take the entire “catalog” if it had been customary 
to sell the products separately. 


Q. Must a printer who in March sold 1,000,000 copies of a 


specially ordered commercial form necessarily price a reorder 
of 50,000 copies at the same price per 1,000 copies as that at 
which the original lot was sold? 

A. Not necessarily. If it was the printer’s custom during 
March to treat such a change in quantity as a substantial 
change in specifications which in turn justified a different price 
per unit, he may continue to make such differentiation in price 
between sales of such different quantities. 


Q. If, during March, a printer supplied a special commercial 
form, priced on the basis of regular time, and this customer 
now wants to reorder the same form in the same quantity, but 
wants it run off overnight, can the printer increase his 
price to include necessary overtime expense? 

A. If, during March, it was the printer’s custom to use 
higher rates for pricing overtime work than he used in pric- 
ing the same work done on regular time, he may continue to 
do so. If such is the case, the change in time requirements 
outlined in this question constitutes a substantial change in 
job specifications and hence the new overtime job is not 
“similar” to the March job done on regular time. The new 
job, therefore, should be priced from another March job 
which does contain overtime pricing factors. 


W PBB orders of the day 





Tue ost rtrortaxr News 
from Washington this month, as far as our industry is con- 
cerned, is the Maximum Price Regulation outlined on page 19. 
Below are summaries of other announcements emanating from 
or relating to the War Production Board. 


FUEL No commercial and industrial establishments possess- 
ing the facilities for conversion to coal will be issued fuel oil 
for heating, declares Paul M. O’Leary, Deputy OPA Admin- 
istrator in charge of rationing. “Ihe desperateness of the 
fuel oil situation” demands that owners of buildings with con- 
vertible furnaces, convert them immediately, O’Leary said. 

Binders and book manufacturers who either rent or own 
their buildings should look into the heating situation at this 
time before cold weather, with its deleterious effects on ad- 
hesives, creates a critical situation. 


MACHINERY Development of an Industrial Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Printing Machinery and Equiment Industry was 
announced late last month by E. W. Palmer, Deputy Chief 
of the Printing and Publishing Branch, WPB. As soon as the 
Committee is established and functioning, BaBP will publish 
names and facts. 


OBSOLETE PLATES We repeat a provision of WPB 
General Conversion Order M-99. 

“On and after October 1, 1942, each person who acquires any 
plates or any restricted metal for conversion into plates for 
use in any printing process shall endorse on each purchase or 
other order for such plates or metal a statement in the follow- 
ing form, signed manually or as provided in Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 7 (§944.27) by an official duly authorized for such 
purposes: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies that he is familiar with 
the terms of Conservation Order No. M-99, and is not pro- 
hibited thereby from receiving the material hereby ordered. 


ee 


(Duly Authorized Official ) 
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“No person shall sell, deliver or otherwise dispose of any 
plates or restricted metal for conversion into plates or for use 
in the printing process, unless the purchase or other order 
shall contain thereon the endorsement required.” 

Sales by printers and publishers of electrotype plates classi- 
fied as obsolete under the terms of War Production Board 
Order M-99 -were excluded from the General Maximum Price 
Regulation by the OPA last month in order to facilitate their 
disposal and the recovery of their metal for the war program. 

Order M-99 required printers and publishers to dispose of 
stocks of obsolete plates, including electrotype plates, before 
October 1, 1942. 


PRIORITIES An 84p. booklet entitled “Priorities and 
Industry” has just been issued by the Division of Information. 
In easily understandable language it presents valuable infor- 
mation on the methods of obtaining priority assistance, whom 
to see for appeals, and what to do about them, as well as de- 
scribing in full the priorities system. Get your copy by writ- 
ing the Division of Information, War Production Board, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 

Organization of the Bureau of Priorities Control was an- 
nounced on September 29 by J. A. Krug, Deputy Director 
General for Priorities Control. The Office of the Deputy 
Director, four divisions, with a total of 15 operating branches, 
an Appeals Board, and a Clearance Committee constitute the 
Bureau as now established. 

Priorities Regulation No. 12, which establishes procedures to 
be followed in securing re-rating on certain preference ratings 
on deliveries of rated materials, is fully explained in another 
new booklet available from WPB. 


SMALL BUSINESSES A _ War Liabilities Adjustment 
Board has been suggested to facilitate the use of all produc- 
tive facilities during the war, and to assure small businesses 
of an opportunity to re-enter a competitive economy after it. 
The proposal, made by Donald Nelson, would provide financing 
to assist small firms to meet overhanging liabilities, obtain 
financial, technical, and other assistance after the war, and 
grant a mechanism for assigning them a priority in acquisition 
of machinery and equipment at that time. 

Basic facts determining loans by the Smaller War Plants 
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Corp. will be answers to these questions: “Will it help kill a 
Jap or a German, will it help save the life of a U. S. soldier 
or sailor, or will it help win the war sooner?” Applications 
which can answer “yes” have a good chance to get some of 
the $150,000,000 fund available. Reasonable financial security 
however, must also be shown. 


TRUCKS Control over the use of virtually all trucks and 
other commercial vehicles was taken over by the Office of 
Defense Transportation last month in a drastic move to insure 
maximum conservation of all trucking equipment. The new 
order, which supersedes all previous regulations, requires the 
carrying of a Certificate of War Necessity on all trucks 
affected. 

These Certificates will govern the maximum mileage that 





WV war naprenep to THAT 
gleam of good taste which shone so bravely for a few 
years? Remember Rutgers’ “Scarlet Letter” of 1939— 
and even of 1940? Remember Lehigh’s “Epitome” of 
1941? College annuals, all three, that could easily take 
their place among other well-designed books of any 
category, they were volumes of which any college 


graduate could be proud. 

But somehow—printers seem to believe—all that the 
undergrads want in their yearbooks is a_ glorified 
juvenile; and for the most part—let’s admit it—that’s 
what they get. 

Yet we feel that Joe and Mary College also want 
originality. Not merely a fancier binding and more 
elaborate division pages, though these are necessarily 
accepted if nothing better is offered. But sooner or later 
a creative book manufacturer is going to sell the idea 
of a new type of college annual—not just a “better” 
version of the same old basic design—and competition 
will get really tough. 

Take the Pomona College “Metate.” Representing 
the lowest production cost of our 1942 crop, it proves 
that an original idea and a flair for bookmaking go a 
long way. “The Metate” differs most obviously in its 
square proportions: 914” x 1014”. In keeping with this 
is its flat spine, as well as the front-cover design: a 
series of large squares-within-squares stamped in gold 
on the deep blue buckram cloth. The title stamping in 
light blue and the endpapers of dark blue maintain a 
definite color scheme. 

Consistency goes still further here. The book is set 
completely in one type family, Karnak and Memphis, 
whose rectangular character is a logical extension of the 
square format. Every paragraph, moreover, is written 
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may be operated or the minimum loads that may be carried 
or both. No operator subject to the order will be able to obtain 
gasoline, parts, or tires without a Certificate. The order goes 
into effect November 15. Certificates are obtainable at all 
local OCD offices. 

Owners of used power trucks are being urged by the WPB 
to take an immediate inventory and to transmit the results to 
the Industrial Equipment Branch, WPB. Power trucks now 
lying idle in the plant or not receiving full use will be directed 
into the hands of purchasers who have urgent need for them, 
such as the Army and Navy and war plants. 


WIRE While no further action has been taken by WPB, 
it’s privately believed there will be sufficient stitching wire 
available for normal careful usage. 


College annuals 


by David M. Glixon, editor 


to come out an even block. But since the entire book is 
printed in black ink, and only the bold roman versions 
of the typeface are employed, the interior has a definite 
heaviness that makes reading difficult. This is overcome 
to some extent by the straightforward handling of ma- 
terial, taking up the theme and following it through un- 
interruptedly with words and pictures from start to 
finish like a good movie. 


subtlety and symmetry 


PERHAPS IT’S THE ALL-FEMALE INFLUENCE, but though 
the text of the Sullins College “Sampler” is likewise 
printed only in black and uses the same type family, the 
lighter versions and the italic headings make the book 
easier to read than “The Metate.” “The Sampler,” cast 
in the conventional proportions, is a bit more elaborate, 
with its full-color division pages, bold script titles, and 
occasional touches of silver. These echo the title grace- 
fully embossed in silver on the faint parchment-like 
mottling of the cloth. The pages achieve an open, un- 
crowded quality, and this too is foreshadowed by the 
simple binding design. 

The most subtly executed cover of the group is that 
of Miami University’s “Recensio.” The cloth is an an- 
tique cowhide brown, and on the recto the counter-sunk 
blank-embossed seal and the gold-stamped script title 
are enclosed in a blind-stamped rule border. The color 
scheme is continued in the light brown end sheets and 
the red-brown ink used within as the second color. 

“The Recensio” is meticulously planned throughout. 
Its double spreads, for example, show what can be done 
with symmetry. Let’s examine the title spread: The 
type matter appears in a large white area at the center 
of a colored bleed border; the frontispiece is a bleed 
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Criterion 


Clockwise: Covers in stamped buckram, in pyroxylin fabric and corduroy, and in litho- 
graphed book cloth; a triple-decker from “The Wolverine” and an attractive title spread 


scenic photo, but only the center part—corresponding 
to the facing type area—is in full color, while the border 
section of the photo is printed just in black. 

Another 1942 yearbook whose typography is super- 
lative is the 538-page “Howitzer” of West Point. Plenty 
of color here, no end of pictures, but none of it gets out 
of hand. To be sure, there are a few loud illustrations, 
and on an occasional page the eagle screams rather 
shrilly, but few college annuals come up to “The 
Howitzer” in general excellence. Both on the solid black 
cover and the not-too-happy title page, the title is set in 
elegant Eldorado caps in reverse. Very cleverly an El- 
dorado initial—in gold or red or blue or other color— 
starts every important caption in the book, helping ad- 
mirably to unify the diverse material. “The Howitzer” 
looks professional, from its sleek grey end-paper maps 
to its boxed sports scores. If college annuals must be 
glorified juveniles, this is the way to glorify ‘em. 


humor and drama 


Like “Tue Metate,” Michigan State’s “Wolverine” 
uses boldface Egyptian types, but by printing the larger 
sizes in deep red it avoids too heavy an appearance. 
“The Wolverine” succeeds by means of a humorous 
touch, some clever tricks, and an unusual appreciation 
of the dramatic value of white space. Sparty, amus- 
ing little warrior, appears on many pages in various 
guises and attitudes, setting an informal mood for the 
whole big book. Here the divisions are marked by 
triple-page spreads: the right-hand page opens out to 
reveal a double-page bled photo. The pennant motif, 
used at many points for decorative purposes, serves as a 
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theme for the cover design, where it is executed in gold 
and deep red on French grey cloth. This is grained 
with a furry pattern to register with the design. 

Here’s an unusual binding style: blue cloth spine, 
silver paper sides printed with a star design in white 
and deep red, and the title lettering done with blue 
flocking! But that isn’t the only high spot in “The 
Kaleidoscope Rotunda” of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. It boasts magnificent photography—both black 
and color, arranged in striking layouts—including 
clever “double exposures’: informal shots of students 
superimposed in ghost fashion on pictures of the college 
buildings. “The Rotunda” is up-to-date in its display 
types, too, with Lydian for captions. And there’s a lot 
of color in the many full-page bleed photos, each faced 
by a page bearing only a short legend but given sparkle 
by the same 2-color star that appears on the cover. 

Another outstanding 1942 annual in the popular 
conventional style is the University of Nebraska “Corn- 
husker,’ with as clean-cut a format as ever left a 
campus. There isn’t a tint block in the book—all color 
effects are gained by printing heads and legitimate line 
decorations in blue, brown, orange, or red. The expected 
rah-rah atmosphere is present, but it has direction rather 
than exploding at random. Nothing corny here! And 
the cover is really something. While made up chiefly 
of parchment-toned Fabrikoid, with titles handsomely 
stamped in dark brown, three-quarters of the front 
cover (the area at the right) is a rich, dark brown, 
vertical-lined corduroy. 

In “The Glomerata” of Alabama Tech, the type 
matter is frequently tight, the headings and photo- 
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montages don’t quite come up to the level of the other 
annuals described in this article, and the colors are not 
well chosen. The front matter and division pages, how- 
ever, make up for the rest of the interior, as they show 
considerable taste and ingenuity in the cropping of 
photos and use of open arrows to carry the eye to the 
next page. But the principal reason for including this 
annual is its binding. While not as successful as the 
cover of the 1941 “Glomerata,” this one also carries a 
full-color picture offset-printed across the front and 
back covers. It is a photo of a campus scene, and to 
every owner of the book its intense realism must com- 
municate the feeling of his college life. 


annuals for morale 


More THAN EVER BEFORE in the past 25 years is there 
a genuine need for college annuals. The families and 
sweethearts of the boys who will be serving in the 
armed forces deserve a substantial record of their 
school years. Book manufacturers should do everything 
in their power to counteract the propaganda against 
this morale-building product of our democracy. 

And if supplies become critical, there are ways to con- 
serve. Good taste often goes hand in hand with econ- 
omy, as the 1942 “Metate” and 1939 “Scarlet Letter” 
prove. And speaking of taste, why isn’t there greater 
contact between the university press (where such exists) 
and the yearbook staff? Certainly the exuberance of 
the latter would be a fair exchange for the technical 
experience of the former! 


Some manufacturing details of these 1942 annuals 
are listed below: 

Tue Merate: mfr., Progress-Bulletin Pub. Co., Pomona, 
Calif.; cover, Becktold Co.; Rumford enamel; Bancroft Buck- 
ram. stpd. in Swift imit. gold roll leaf; desgrs., John Dille 
and Becktold Co. 

Tue Samper: mfr., King Ptg. Co., Bristol, Tenn.; Kings- 
kraft cover, Kingsport Press; Warren’s Lustro Gloss; du Pont 
Cordova, embossed; desgrs., Ruth Milbrandt and Margaret 
Paddon. 

Tue Recensio: ptr., Oxford Ptg. Co., Oxford, Ohio; bdr., 
Geo. A. Flohr Co., Cincinnati; Molloy cover, S. K. Smith Co.; 
Warren’s Lustro Gloss; du Pont Fabrikoid, stpd. and em- 
bossed; desgr.. JVO Eng. Co., Chicago. 

Tue Howrrzer: Ptr., Baker, Jones, Hausauer, Inc., Buffalo; 
bdr., National Pub. Co., Phila.; Kingskraft cover, Kingsport 
Press; Warren’s Lusto; Holliston Sturdite, stpd. in Crescent 
ink and All Purpose imit. gold roll leaf and superfinished; 
desgrs., Robert J. Lovell and F. A. Walker. 

Tue Wotvertne: mfr., Dean-Hicks Ptg. Co., Grand Raplas, 
Mich.; Molloy cover, S. K. Smith Co.; Warren’s glossy ctd.; 
du Pont Fabrikoid, superfinished; desgrs., Indianapolis Eng. 
Co., Larry Hardy, and Max L. Deena. 

Tue Katemoscore Rorunna: ptr., Dorsey Co., Dallas; bdr. 
and cover desgr., American Beauty Cover Co.; cellulose coat- 
ing and cover ptg., Arvey Corp., Chicago; Warren’s Lustro 
Gloss; back, du Pont Fabrikoid, silk-screen-printed; sides, 
laminated paper, ptd. and flocked. 

Tue Cornuvusker: ptr., Rogers Ptg. Co., Dixon, IIl.; bdr., 
Brock & Rankin; Molloy cover, S. K. Smith Co.; Warren’s 
Lustro; du Pont Fabrikoid, stpd. in Diamond brown color 
rolls, and corduroy; desgr., Shirley Russell. 

Tue Giomerata: mfr., Benson Ptg. Co., Nashville; Kings- 
kraft cover, Kingsport Press; Dill & Collins Black & White 
enamel; Bancroft Arrestox Buckram, 4-color lithographed; 
desgrs., Benson and Kingskraft. 

Title decoration from “Seminole *42” (University of Florida). 


“We ain't seen nothin’ yet” 


What the coming months will bring our industry, fore- 
cast in an important address made on September 18 
before the Des Moines Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


By E. W. Palmer 


Deputy Chief, Printing and Publishing Branch, WPB 


Time anv acain it nas 
been stated that the printing and publishing sector of 
the industrial fabric of the nation has, up to now, hardly 
felt the hand of war necessity. True, but not so from 
now on. The diagnosis of the master surgeon has deter- 
mined that blood, the life blood from many arteries of 
industry, must now be given in one supreme transfusion, 
to assure the certainty of feeding the huge and vital or- 
gan of war production with the life-giving and renew- 
ing stamina of critical materials and of man-power. 

Frequently, the question is asked of us in Washing- 
ton, “is the printing and publishing industry rated as an 
essential industry?’’ Our answer is uniformly the same: 
“Yes, the printing and publishing industry is an essen- 
tial civilian industry”; but what happens to even essen- 
tial civilian industry during an all-out struggle that 
means life or death to the entire nation and to every 
industry in that nation? The answer is quite simple 
and equally understandable: all industry, and particu- 
larly all civilian industry that cannot be readily con- 
verted to direct war effort, must stand whatever cur- 
tailments of materials, of man-power, and of end-pro- 
duct production are necessary to provide the essential 
elements of war production so vital to victory. 
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paper, the life-line 


THE MAJOR LIFE-LINE of the printing and publishing industry 
is paper. In 1941, America consumed over 20 million tons of 
fiber in the form of paper and paper boards. That was almost 
exactly 3 million tons more than we consumed in 1940, and 4 
million tons more than the consumption of 1939; in 1929 our 
consumption was 131/, million tons in round figures. Of this 
huge consumption of fiber, drawn largely from the virgin 
forests of the nation, in 1941, a little under 71/4 million tons 
went into cultural uses; nearly 4 million tons appeared in 
newsprint (of which some 82% was drawn from Canada), 
writing paper accounted for 720,000 tons, book paper (free 
from groundwood sheets used for all forms of magazine, book 
and miscellaneous printing) required 2 million tons, while 
groundwood stocks made up the remaining 628,000 tons. The 
nearly 13 million tons of the remaining consumption went 
into wrapping and bag, tissue, absorbent, building and other 
papers, and into boards. 


Now appear the war needs, and the first real impact on 
this industry, of other factors incidental to the war program 
here and in Canada. A very considerable increase in the de- 
mand for nitrating pulps, the so-called “alpha pulps,” has 
resulted from the steadily advancing need for explosives; the 
top third of every hemlock tree now goes to the airplane 
plants, the second third is needed for building cantonments, 
ships, and other war essentials. Just within the past few 
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weeks, Canada has shut off 50% of the logs that formerly 
came over the border in the Puget Sound area. 

The incessant drag of the selective service on the virile 
manpower in the logging camps, plus the urge of the ship- 
yards and munitions plants with their higher wage scales, 
has made a serious inroad upon the manpower available in 
the woods for turning out timber, lumber, and pulpwood. And 
the end is not yet in sight; right at this moment there is an 
urgent demand for 60,000 additional men in the states of 
Oregon and Washington alone, to man the augmented facili- 
ties of the shipyards, airplane plants and munitions producers. 
Where are these men to come from? From only one source— 
from the ranks of civilian industry, and the nearer to the 
area in which they are needed the better. Here we have the 
first real coming-to-grips with the problem of concentration 
in industry that America has had to face in an industry upon 
which the printing industry must depend for its life-line of 
paper and board. 


manpower shortage 

Tue rururE holds out no hope for an immediate, or even a 
remotely early, improvement. The current estimates of re- 
quired manpower for war purposes in 1942 (less than four 
months to go) are: 








For the armed forces ......... 3.4 million 
For additional war work ...... 10.6 ° 
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These 14 million of manpower are expected to come from: 
Non-war industry ............ 8.6 million 
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And in 1943 there is an additional manpower requirement of 
6 million, of which the armed forces will take 3.5 million, and 
the war industries 2.5 million; these men must come from the 
very same sources, with the accent on non-war industry, to 
the tune of 1.4 million, and a net increase in the labor force 
of 3.6 million. 

The answer is fairly obvious: No matter how essential a 
civilian industry may appear, the war industries are not only 
far more essential—they are vital to the preservation of all 
industry. Without sufficient manpower in the war industries 
to assure a great abundance, and that abundance amply 
early, there will need be little concern for the future of the 
civilian industries that must be curtailed to provide the neces- 
sary manpower for the war effort. 

The Printing and Publishing Branch has caused a complete 
survey to be made of the entire industry, in every state and 
in most of the larger communities of the nation, to determine 
the locations of establishments of this industry, their proximity 
to the currently critical manpower shortage areas, and the 
number of such establishments and their employed personnel, 
together with such unemployment statistics as are available 
for this industry. 

Such information will be helpful as this industry faces the 
inevitable problem of concentration, but it will not solve the 
problem. Assuming that this industry, in the overall picture, 
develops a curtailment of manpower as the natural result of 
lowered production, there will still remain the formidable 
problem of obtaining paper as the basic ingredient in the 
production of the printed product, regardless of the type and 
nature of the product. If concentration and curtailment forces 
itself on the pulp and paper industry first, as it appears now 
quite evident, the first and incontrovertible impulse will be in- 
stituted without action on the part of the industry to suffer 
directly as a result. 


reduce paper consumption 
If IsN’r A PLEASANT Prospect, but candor requires the state- 
ment that the printing and publishing industry is face-up to 
the necessity for curtailing its consumption of paper and 
board, and of effecting that curtailment right soon. 

The Printing and Publishing Branch, facing the problem 
squarely, is convinced that the industry can stand today a cur- 
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tailment in its paper and board tonnage back to the levels of 
1940 or even of 1939. A drop back from 20 million tons, as 
consumed in 1941, to the 17 million tons of 1940, or to the 
16 million tons of 1939, should be possible and practicable with 
little or no resultant hardship to the industry as a whole. 
[Italics ours.—Ed.]} 

Such a curtailment should, naturally, and from the stand- 
point of practicality, be imposed on an overall basis, hori- 
zontally, with a careful weeding-out of the obviously luxury 
or specialty products, that are desirable but not actually 
necessary during a strenuous war period, first. No group of 
War Production Board officials appreciate more adequately 
than do those in the Branch representing this industry in 
Washington, the serious difficulty of any attempted weeding- 
out of the actually non-essential printed products; these men 
have been drawn from the industry itself, and they are keenly 
conscious of all the implications involved in such a procedure. 
But theirs is the duty, and you may depend upon its being 
done—when and if it must be accomplished—in a thoroughly 
fair and unbiased manner, to the best result for the immediate 
war program. British periodicals are currently on an alloca- 
tion of 1914% of 1939 paper consumption, if that situation 
offers any idea of what a drastic curtailment might mean. 

Every publisher and printer, regardless of the type of publi- 
cation or product involved, can and should start immediately 
to plan and institute the utmost conservation and curtailment 
in the consumption of paper and of the many other materials 
employed by this industry in the production of its endless 
variety of products. Already, several of the magazine produc- 
ers have felt the impending hand of labor shortage in their 
own or their producers’ plants. 

One such publisher told us a few days ago that his firm 
had been obliged to redesign the type pages of one of its 
weekly publications in order to save the printing of an eight 
page section per week; the saving in press-hours spelled the 
difference between meeting the dead-line of publication each 
week, or missing it. They had found it possible, by changing 
the type face used, enlarging the type page, reducing margins, 
omitting bleed-type -illustrations, conserving every pica of 
blank space on a page, to increase the type content per page 
by 17%. 

If one applies that ratio of conservation to a 64-page pub- 
lication, printed in eights, it immediately offers the same con- 
tent in a 56-page production formerly requiring 64 pages. 
Paper weights are another means of saving tonnage; another 
publisher told us this week that he had already changed his 
base weight downward by 10%, and would go to further 
economies immediately. 


the wire situation 

A FEW MONTHs aco, when aluminum, copper and tin were the 
metals causing the most concern, hardly a publisher or printer 
would have guessed that in a very few weeks iron, and espec- 
ially steel, would loom large in the list of critical materials 
employed by this industry. Then the shortage of steel with 
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Birthdays Of Sook builders 


OCTOBER 1853 
The Birthday of The Peoples Pact 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


HIS Hoosier “poet and peasant” lived 
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close to the pulse-beat of rural Indiana, 
He wrote country classics in homely jingles 
—hbut often into his lilting lines crept the 
wily, worldly humor of the old-time trooper 
—the poet began life as a medicine show 
actor .. . Riley’s contribution to verse was 
a new brand of robust, vigorous rhyming 
with sturdy enduring qualities . . . Davey’s 
contribution to books was a new kind of 
binders board that gave sturdy enduring 


qualities to book covers. . . 


RILEY’S HOROSCOPE 1842  * Birthday of 


Riley’s “Sign” showed him at aah person 

of vigorous imagination and _histrionic 
nein ml opposed to routine. D AVEY BINDERS BOARD 

Riley’s character conformed with this 
analysis—he was a clever actor, frequently One hundred years ago Davey was developing new 
reciting his own poems. methods for producing standard qualities in binders 
board—a board that would meet precise demands 
SOLID for exact weight, thickness, density, and durability. 
| Answering these rigid requirements Davey de- 





veloped a board that measures up to modern stand- 
ards so perfectly that today’s specifications in lead- 
ing binderies read—“tbooks must be bound in Davey 
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THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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which to draw stitching wire becomes a reality. That shortage 
js more acute today and is not lessening in intensity. News- 
papers with pamphlet supplements and all magazine publishers 
should institute at once, without a moment’s delay, every 
possible study and effort to curtail to the absolute limit every 
ounce of stitching wire. 

Many a publication is still being bound with 4 or 3 (or even 
2) staples that could in this emergency be stitched with no 
more than 2 staples (and frequently with but 1). The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has already established regulations cover- 
ing the use of but 1 staple, even on side-stitched pamphlets, 
in a wide variety of productions; any number of weekly and 
monthly publications have cut down from 4 and 3 to 2 staples, 
and many from 2 to l. 

Frequently, pasting can be resorted to in 8-page and some- 
times in publications of more pages; inserts can be tipped, 
instead of being stitched in as an extra operation in binding. 
Folder-type brochures and the like can often be substituted 
for the common saddle-stitched style pamphlet. Ingeniousness, 
these days, is a distinct asset in the printing office, and will 
become increasingly more so as the days pass. 

A really tremendous tonnage of iron or steel wire is used 
each year in this industry in tying bundles of newspapers, 
magazines, in packaging products, in bundling book signatures 
in binderies, and in baling waste. Unless the utmost economies 
are continuously practiced in the use of wire for every need, 
there is more than an even chance that the use of it will need 
to be prohibited in many instances in this industry, and that 
such prohibition is not far in the future. [Italics ours.—Ed.] 


new plan for zinc 


QUITE RECENTLY a new zinc curtailment order was issued. Un- 
fortunately, this Branch, while it knew that such a move was 
contemplated, did not receive the opportunity to go over the 
order before issuance. This order curtailed the use of zinc in 
this industry to 50% of the 1941 usage; such a drastic curtail- 
ment, while absolutely necessary in the light of the wide 
shortage between available supply and consumption in the war 
industries, would reduce the use of zinc illustrative material 
in the newspapers to an impossible minimum. 

A plan is now in development whereby the industry will re- 
turn its zinc scrap for redistillation. The entire industry 
will then be credited for the total turned back, and the 
whole industry be permitted to secure new zinc flats for en- 
graving purposes on virtually 100% of the 1941 consumption 
basis. It should be announced, however, that zinc scrap should 
not be “hoarded” by the owners, but turned out into scrap- 
handling channels promptly and each quarter hereafter; no en- 
graver or printer is authorized to buy zinc scrap and it will 
add nothing to his own ratio of new zinc flats to attempt to 
build up his turn-in; the plan is designed to work equitably 
for all establishments in the industry, based on usage in a 
previous base period, supplemented by an actual return of an 


“We're all knitting sweaters for soldiers, except Martha. 
She’s knitting covers for her husband’s new book.” 
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WAR PROBLEMS TOPIC 
AT BMI CONVENTION 


Att sessions of the Annual Convention of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, to be held this 
month at the Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., will be 
devoted chiefly to industry problems arising from 
wartime conditions, General Counsel J. Raymond 
Tiffany announces. In order to accommodate the 
Government representatives best suited to address 
the convention, it was necessary to change the date 
from October 15-16, as originally announced, to one 
week later: Friday and Saturday, October 22-23. 
Complete reports of the convention will appear in 
the November issue of Bs BP—the Annual Conven- 
tion Number. 
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establishment’s zinc scrap. Even this “toll” arrangement does 
not assure a freedom from further “cuts” in the supply line. 


zine and copper plates 


THE CONTINUING, and increasing, shortage of copper and zinc 
to meet the requirements of the war industries, forecasts a 
probable and immediate further curtailment in the consumption 
of these metals in the engraving industries. Much concern has 
been evinced in conservation quarters over the continued lavish 
use of multi-color illustrations in supplements to newspapers, 
in comic strips and comic books, magazines and books, and the 
myriad of commercial printed products. Publishers would do 
well to institute immediate curtailment of new uses of multi- 
color printing in publications, particularly the employment of 
lavish bleed-type illustrations, and the all-too-extravagant ex- 
panse of color so prevalent in magazines, books and com- 
mercial advertising today. 

Unless there is immediate and generous conservation 
throughout the industry there can be but one result: an order 
restricting the employment of more than one-color printing on 
a really drastic basis. 

Order M-99, the Obsolete Plate Order, recently issued by 
this Branch, is producing most salutary results. The enthusiasm 
and cooperation with which this Order has been accepted by 
the industry generally is most encouraging; judging by the 
correspondence indicating the tonnage being released in the 
industry of those metals most critical in the war effort, the 
estimates of this Branch as to the gross return anticipated, will 
need to be revised upward by several multiplications of the 
original accounts. It is already apparent that this Order 
affords the industry an opportunity to make a contribution to 
the war effort, on an almost voluntary basis, while working 
a benefit to the industry itself. 


less printing, not more 


Tus BRANCH has been importuned on several occasions to ex- 
press its attitude toward plans for stimulating an increase in 
the volume of printing. The position of this Branch, as befits 
an agency of the War Production Board, is abundantly clear. 
In the face of the impending shortages of manpower, certain 
essential materials, and probable transportation stringencies, it 
would be the height of folly to undertake the promulgation of 
a huge, nation-wide program to “boost” printing sales, merely 
for the purpose of creating printing. 

Much more might be said in the vein of conserving critical 
materials, manpower, electrical energy, transportation, and a 
hundred other items in the daily grist of printing production, 
but publishers and printers are trained in the useful art of 
economical production. It remains for me to merely sum up 
what I have said with the admonition, best given in the ver- 
nacular of a slang expression, “We ain’t seen nothin’ yet”— 
and to add, in the words of a famous printer: “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Paraphrased, it might 
mean, “Do it first, before it is done for you.” 
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American Photographic 


Publishing Company 


Natural History with a Camera will delight the 
amateur photographer and the naturalist. The 
pictures of moths, chimney swifts, Gila monsters 
and all the wild life subjects were taken by the 
author, who is both a naturalist and a photo- 
grapher. The text clears up many puzzling natural history questions. 


The Plimpton Press did the printing and binding for the American 
Photographic Publishing Company of Boston. The book was de- 
signed by Mrs. Florence C. O’Connor. It was bound in Interlaken’s 
controlled Vellum De Luxe Flaxen, Special Blue, which was 
completely manufactured, from the cotton bale to the book, at 


Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


mugen Dye Weds SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 
Boston, Statler Office Building 
Chicago, Merchandise Mart 
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BUSINESS 





BUILDERS 


°S AFACT How often do you see 
the envelope enclosing the direct 
mail that arrives on your desk? Not 
often, you think? Chances are, 
you're one of the 72.3% of Ameri- 
can business men that opens his 
own mail. That’s one of the argu- 
ments for snappier looking mailing 
envelopes advanced by the Envelope 


' Manufacturers Assn. of America in 


its first bookvertisement, “The Book 
of Envelope Facts.” 

This book presents some pretty 
conclusive evidence as to the value of 
the proper type of mailing envelope 
in dimect mail promotion. As an ex- 
ample it quotes a change in response 
to a West Coast bookvertising offer. 
When plain, blind address envelopes 
were used, the replies amounted to 
only 2.77% of the 7000 envelopes 
mailed. Using an illustrated envel- 
ope, the replies jumped to 3.64% 
of the same mailing total. (Import- 
ant point to tell your clients in plan- 
ning a bookvertisement. ) 

The book was produced by the 
Direct Mail Research Institute, Chi- 
cago, for the envelope manufacturers 
as the key piece in a 6-part direct 
mail promotion campaign. In the 
last three mailings the book was 
offered on a coupon to over 5000 ad- 
vertising agency executives, to whom 
the literature on envelopes was be- 
ing addressed. According to Roland 
R. Bliss of the EMAA research di- 
vision, both the Association and the 
Institute realized that to follow up 
the interest they were provoking in 
envelopes, they must have something 
to offer. That’s how it was the en- 
velope book was created. Almost 900 
copies were furnished in response to 
coupons sent in by these agency 
people. Later approximately 17,000 
more copies were bound in various 
colors of cloth and paper, for dis- 
tribution to customers by individual 
envelope manufacturers. So popu- 
lar has the book proven that the As- 
sociation is almost perpetually 
“fresh out” of stock. And that’s the 
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kind of bookvertising story finale we 
like to write often, as it means busi- 
ness for you binders and printers. 

“Tue Boox or Enverore Facts” (46 
pp-, 514,” x 734”); designer, Henry Har- 
ringer; composition, Advertising Typog- 
raphers; printer (offset), Redson-Rice 
Corp.; binder, Spinner Bros. Co.; stock, 
Streamline offset; lining, Newport Beau 
Brilliant, blue; cloth, Holliston Zeppelin, 
orange. 


HISTORY We've opened a lot of 
bottles in our time—or should we 
admit that?—but we never knew till 
now that bottle tops were ever much 
different. It took “50 Years of Bev- 
erage Bottling,” produced by Frank 
Romer for the Crown Cork and Seal 
Co., Baltimore, to do that. The head 
of Romer Advertising Service is an- 
other of those persistent bookvertis- 
ing prophets, who for 24 years has 
kept on telling people that you can 
do a grand job of merchandising, 
prestige-building, or leadership in- 
surance with book stories of business. 

He found N. D. Grasty of Crown 
Cork responsive to the idea of pro- 
ducing a book that would be a monu- 
ment to the progress of the bottling 
industry, yet not a frontal sales as- 
sault. The company authorized the 
right kind of a job—first, celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary by paying 
tribute to the bottling business which 
made the bottle cap market; second, 
by publishing a complete research 
on the history of carbonating bever- 
ages so the bottler could get a per- 
spective on his importance which 
current competitive conflictions and 
problems gives him no chance to get. 

Crown Cork took a tip from the 
experience of Frank Romer in pre- 
paring what he calls BUYographies 
for business. These booklet BU Yog- 
raphies are written with the same 
plenitude of anecdotes, allusions to 
adventurous incidents and historical 
episodes that would make a personal 
biography exciting to read. 

Starting with the earliest use of 
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By Herbert J. Stoeckel 


carbonated beverages, the writer 
traces the bottling obstacles to soft 
beverage production, which hinged 
upon the difficulty of getting a cork 
or top that would keep the gas in 
the bottle long enough to reach the 
consumers’ stomachs. By 1882, 700 
different closure patents had been 
issued. Things were certainly bub- 
bling. In 1892 the Crown Cork was 
invented, the familiar thin metal cap 
with corrugated edges and cork 
washer. By that time the number 
of patents had more than doubled. 
The rest is history. 

They sent 15,000 copies of the 
book to the trade, covering all the 
bottlers in America, and it earned a 
glowing response in interest, appre- 
ciation, and sales. A similar volume, 
“Reviewing American Brewing,” for 
distribution to American brewers, ap- 
peared later in an edition of 10,000. 
A third book is on the way, to consist 
of a personal message from Crown’s 
president. 

Only sad note in the whole picture 
is that the entire editions of the first 
two were not hardbound—for pres- 
tige, permanence, and profit, of 
course. Only a few copies of each 
were cased in boards; but we're as- 
sured that the company will be the 
gainer by the time the third book 
is ready, for this will be in hard 
covers. 

“50 Years or Beverace Borriine”: 
(64pp., 9” x 12”): manufacturer, Judd & 
Detweiler, Washington; text stock, 80 lb. 
New England Gloss; cover stock, 65 lb. 
gray Beckett. 


WHOPPER Here's a lot of Book- 
vertising, and an exhibition piece at 
that! While size has no definite 
bearing on the prestige value of any 
bookvertising, you can’t help being 
curious about either a giant or a 
midget. Naturally, then, when news- 
paper publishers and production ex- 
ecutives of big-time printing plants 
throughout the country, found on 
their desk a copy of the Mergen- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


ON 


Books — | 
Bookbindings 


Rare Books: 


This “History of Animals’ 
dates from the year the Pil- 
grims landed in America. It 
was published by H. Laventrii, 
in Frankfort, during 1620, at a 
time when Natural History was 
a rare subject for book pub- 
lishing. Bound in brown calf, 
it has blind-tooled borders and 
a coat-of-arms stamped in gold. 





The “natural history” of the bookbinding profession turned— 
naturally enough—to Binders Board. It was the process of evolu- 
tion in a trend to more durable bindings—and the stability and de- 
pendability of Fandango Binders Board are established on its sturdi- 
ness. It is dense—and seasoned! 


BOARD 


@ Makers of Quality Binders Board for More than 100 Years! @ 


FANDANGO MILLS 
MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 
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thaler Linotype Co.’s “A Big Job 
in a Big Way,” they wanted to know 
what the giant book was all about. 

The book is a beautifully designed 
and well executed effort to show its 
recipients what Linotype could do 
for them on display composition. 
First the problem is shown by clip- 
pings from typical newspaper ads. 
Then the solution is given by means 
of an analysis of each of Linotype’s 
famous display composing machines, 
with special high lights of each 
model explained. The book would 
make any conscientious superintend- 
ent’s mouth water, and cause him to 
ask the boss for “one of those for 
Christmas.” 

Mergenthaler distributed around 
1000 copies by means of its own 
representatives throughout the coun- 
try, who delivered them in person. 
Each copy carried a personal letter 
to the recipient, tipped into a panel 
on the first page. 

The book aroused readily under- 
standable reactions, doing exactly 
what its title claims—‘“A Big Job in 
A Big Way.” For sales of both dis- 
play and other models were in- 
creased. 

Is it any wonder it received a 
place in a display of top-notch pro- 
motion material at the N.Y.C. Ad- 
vertising Club? 


“A Bic Jos 1n A Bia Way” (82 pp. 
144,” x 18”): composition, Mergenthaler; 
printer, National Process Co., N.Y.C.; 
binder, Russell-Rutter Co., N.Y.C.; text 
stock, 120 lb. Beckett Wove Offset; 
cover stock, 70 lb. rose Regency, over 
boards, cloth spine. 


SALES TEXTBOOK Last month 
we pointed out that firms engaged 
in war production have a ready- 
made reason to embark on book- 
vertising to help hold their custo- 
mers or dealers over a period in 
which they have little to sell. It’s a 
promotional plan that can be worked 
with almost any one of the 17 book- 
vertising functions. 

The Jacques Kreisler Manufac- 
turing Corp., North Bergen, N. J., 
makers of watch attachments and 
accessory jewelry, has been steadily 
going into war work these past 
months, but was wise enough to real- 
ize that when the scrap’s over, it 
will need its dealers again. To re- 
tain their goodwill, therefore, they’ve 
prepared a 72-page textbook on sales 
building for the accessory jewelry 
department. Emphasis is, of course, 
on wartime conditions. 

This is sound wartime merchan- 
dising—helping the retailer with his 
problems rather than letting him 
shift for himself. But here’s the 
odd part of it—the company’s name 
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Small, medium, and large, bookvertisements do a job for 
jewelry, composing machine, envelopes, and bottle-cap makers 


appears nowhere in the book. Only 
tieup with Kreisler is the author, 
Tobias Stern, Kreisler vice-presi- 
dent. The book even shows merchan- 
dise other than Kreisler’s! 

The text, drawn from actual ex- 
perience of representative retail 
jewelers, is clear and concise, and the 
illustrations are attractively pre- 
sented with color and bleed. 

Kreisler is distributing 10,000 
copies free to retail jewelers, and a 
few hundred more have been pre- 
pared for bookstores and libraries, 
since this is, without doubt, the first 
published textbook on the subject. 
A retail price of $1.75 was estab- 
lished for this distribution division. 
The book is well worth it for it is 
as excellent in manufacture as it is 
in presentation, thanks to the book- 
vertising specialist, Ben Sackheim. 


“Burtpinc Bustness WitH an ACCES- 
sory JEWELRY DEPARTMENT” (72pp., 514” 
x 814”): printer, Albert Martin, N.Y.C.; 
binder, Art Bindery, N.Y.C.; text stock, 
Crocker-Burbank Saturn Book; cover, 
Bancroft dark green linen finish; stamp- 
ing, Peacock imit. gold roll leaf. 


POTPOURRI Every month this 
department receives a handful of 
booklets and brochures that, clad in 
cloth (or paper) over boards, would 
qualify for an American Congress of 
Bookvertising Beauties, if there were 
such a thing. Elaborate photog- 
raphy, montages, and typography 
make. our mouth water over such 
comeliness, and tears to flow over the 
pity of it all, that they’re not case- 
bound. Evidently there are still 
many admen who don’t realize that 


some literature rates hard covers 
automatically ! 


There’s that Allis-Chalmers bro- 
chure, for example. “We Work for 
Victory and We Plan For Peace” is 
16 pages of some of the grandest 
stuff you ever saw, that, re-designed, 
could have fitted nicely into a 32, or 
even a 64-page book. That it wasn’t 
is just too bad for Allis-Chalmers, 
since the book was presented not just 
with service awards to employees 
with over 10 years service, but— 
more important—to customers to 
help explain the problems facing 
the company during the war, and to 
stockholders to let them know the 
many types of industrial equipment 
produced by the big firm. 

Now here’s a jewel. It’s “Better 
Living for More People,” a 24-page 
brochure for the famous Jewel Tea 
Co., of Barrington, Ill, one of a 
series prepared every other year and 
presented to Jewel stockholders, em- 
ployees, suppliers, banks, universi- 
ties, etc., as well as being used to 
introduce new employees to the com- 
pany. The current edition comprised 
16,000 copies. Jewel operates a 
huge chain of stores, an unusual 
premium plan, and an interesting 
system of employee participation in 
profits and management. Again we 
clamor: “Permanence with bound 
books,” and sink back, muttering to 
ourselves that some day they'll put 
on our tombstone, “The Prophet of 
Bookvertising.” For some day, 
b’gosh, the advertising world will 
realize that there are some messages 
for which bookvertising is the only 
medium. 
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Olive drab, navy blue or other colors—“uniforms”’ is bending every effort to satisfy the bookbinder 
for books must fit the times. Shortages of many ma- —_ with adequate book fabrics, consistent with a war 
terials, the urge to economy, the trend to simplicity economy. While conserving critical materials, 
vie with the natural artistic leanings of the book- Keratol and Booktex still provide beauty and long 
binding craft and the wish for book coverings that life with resistance to moisture, to dirt and insects 
| will last and retain their beauty. Yet Zapon-Keratol for the books of wartime. 
| 


Keratol, Booktex, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






TAPON-hERATOL DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER CO. STAMFORD, CONN. 
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THREE-SHIFT JOB “When and 
if I get back, I'll just be Dick Mc- 
DonnaL of the. Union Bindery 
[N.Y.C.], a guy trying to earn an 
honest living in a free and clean 
country. I’m no hero and neither 
are the other men with me. There’s 
a job to be done and the sooner we 
get it finished, the earlier we get 
back where we belong. Our big boss 
had a three-shift job, and we pitched 
in to help. When the last book is 
cased, we'll put on our street clothes 
and duck for home.” 


That’s a plain statement of what’s 
in the mind of almost every Yankee 
soldier, sailor, and marine today, 
ably expressed by one of N.Y.C.’s 
best known pamphlet binders, now 
stationed at Newport,-R. I., as a 
Lieutenant, junior grade, U.S.N.R. 
Dick’s training as an industrial en- 
gineer, plus his wealth of experience 
in making machinery tick in his 
father’s bindery, was just what the 
Navy needed. McDonnal should 
have no trouble in training a crew 
of men to make the Nazis run—he 
was the first president of the Book- 
binders & Rulers Association of 
N. Y., and held the office for 4 years. 


HUSTLER Although he was born 
on March 17 in Hartford, Conn., 40 
years ago, GreorGe F. Fisuer claims 
his Yankee parents were not 
especially celebrating St. Patrick’s 
day. Nor could they foresee that 
their gurgling infant would one day 
establish one of the biggest and 
busiest binderies in his native state, 
The Fisher Bindery. In between— 
like millions of other American boys 
—George grew up. At 14 he was a 
student at Loomis Institute, Wind- 
sor, Conn.; at 17 he entered Morse 
Business College. His first business 
position was with The Travelers In- 
surance Co., which he left for a posi- 
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tion as accountant with the Plimpton 
Mfg. Co. Division, U. S. Envelope 
Co. In 1927, he was made manager 
of the printing department. 

It was here that Fisher became a 
No. 1 man—he was the first to take 
out a Wire-O license, in fact, before 
the machinery for making that type 
of binding was even completed. 
Later he induced the plant to pur- 
chase a Plastic binding license. By 
1941, however, the envelope com- 
pany had decided to close its print- 
ing department, and Fisher found 
himself on his own, a circumstance 
which was to prove decidedly to. his 
advantage. He purchased all the 
machinery and licenses of the plant 
of which he was ex-manager, and 
opened his own bindery upstairs 
over the old plant-.at 160 Ann St., 
where he specialized in all types of 
trade and pamphlet binding. 

By the end of January of this 
year his business had flourished so 
well that he ‘was forced to find 
larger quarters at 74 Union Place, 
where The Fisher Bindery now oc- 


George F. Fisher 


His horse won .. . he’s cured 


cupies 6000 sq. ft. of space. While 
George is a hound for work, as 
shown by the growth of his business 
in so short a period, he likes to do 
a little plain and fancy loafing too 
when time permits. But it’s going 
to be a problem to figure out how 3 
gallons of gas a week will get him 
from his Sound-shore home at Madi- 
son (where both he and Mrs. Fisher 
and their two children appropriately 
engage in the angler’s art) to the 
office in Hartford. Typical of 
Fisher’s light-hearted attitude to- 
ward such problems, however, is his 
comment that he once bet on a horse, 
but it won, so he’s cured. He figures 
it never could happen again—but a 
good nibble on a line might. 


HERE & THERE Rosert Lricu- 
ton, head of the Leighton-Straker Book- 
binding Co., London, and author of the 
story on the problems of English bind- 
ers in BsBP for August, was recently 
elected head of the British Master Print- 
ers Federation. 

Lane Barnes, assistant to C. F. Per 
EPSEN, production head of Cuneo Press, 
Chicago, has been given leave of absence 
for the duration and joined the army. 

Hersert B. ZIMMERMAN, vice-presi- 
dent of R. R. Donnelley & Sons has 
been named a member of the Price Ad- 
justment Section Board to review profits 
in connection with war production. 

C.,M. Duss, vice-president of W. B. 
Conkey. Co., has been appointed to the 
state allocation board for printers and 
binders. E. J. Hackireman of Conkey’s 
has been appointed director of the In- 
dustrial Salvage section of the conser- 
vation drive of War Production Board, 
and has been named chairman of this 
drive for the city of Hammond, Ind. 
Hackleman is also serving on the WPB 
advisory committee. Any spare time, 
fellows? 

Ernest Duxenart, Los Angeles book- 
binder, has the laugh today on the 
Mayor of that city, despite the head and 
facial injuries Dukehart received in an 
automobile accident for which he held 
the city to blame. Wanting to be rea- 
sonable, he offered to settle for $1000. 
Mayor Bowman, an attorney by profes- 
sion and a former Superior Court Judge, 
said, in effect, “Nothing doing.” Where- 
upon Dukehart sued. Result: $10,000 
award! Now, his face red, His Honor is 
being “roasted” for not permitting the 
city’s legal dept. to handle the case. 

“Hands across the sea” may become 
more than just a phrase, if GrorcE 
Hess, young bookbinder now with the 
American forces in northern Ireland, 
should be transferred to London, there 
to meet his Uncle, Francis Hess, now 
73, and a veteran binder like George’s 
father, Ernest Hess of Detroit. Francis 
Hebb, like many another “youngster” of 
this war, deceived the authorities on his 
age, and served as Air Raid Warden 
during the London blitz. (For the his- 
tory of the Hebb family, see BaBP, 
April 1942, page 23.) 
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WITH SWIFT FOUL 


The colorful effect of this National Cook Book requires 
the stamping of foil over pigment leaf inlays. Here Swift 
supplied the brilliant bronze roll leaf whose sizing pro- 
vides sharp detail, even coverage and permanent adhesion 
—both to the pigment foil and to the buckram itself. Try 
Swift on that job you are now planning. 


Swift 


M. SWIFT & SONS, INC. @ 10 LOVE LANE @ HARTFORD, CONN. @ BRONZE AND ALUMINUM ROLL LEAF 
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“THe Samvuet C. Tatum Co. Has A 
new man on the street in N.Y.C.—D. 
W. Scuvurkrnp. Has served as assist- 
ant to the manager, but is now on the 
outside.” 

On research bent, we chanced upon 
the above paragraph in the December 
1912 issue of a leading stationers’ trade 
journal. “Could this have been Dave 
Schulkind, present prexy of the E. P. 
Lawson Co.?” we asked ourselves; “the 
names jibe.’ We were right. Hence 
this 30th- and 20th-anniversary story. 

After attending Brooklyn Commercial High at night, Schul- 
kind started his notable graphic arts supply career with 
Tatum’s Gotham office in 1910. Tatum (“some pumpkins” in 
the loose-leaf field at the time) manufactured loose-leaf bind- 
ers for retail stationers and punching machinery for book- 
binders, and Tatum punches still crop up frequently in the 
used equipment marts. 

“The machinery end interested me most,” Dave said, puffiing 
reminiscently on his cigar. “That 1912 item was correct. At 
17 I was out selling on the streets of N.Y.C.—the youngest 
supply man on record, I'll wager. Tatum had just brought 
out their new paper drill. What a time I had trying to con- 
vince prospects that paper could be drilled as well as 
punched !” 

Besides calling on the stationer, he had to erect the drills, 
punches, and perforators and instruct purchasers in the 
technique of operating them. This lasted until 1918, when 
ownership of Tatum’s loose-leaf line was acquired by C. C. 
Carpenter of Cincinnati. The Tatum machinery sales agency 
went to E. P. Lawson. 

“I joined Lawson to manage the Tatum machinery depart- 
ment,” Dave continued. “The territory covered Maine to the 
N. Carolina and Ohio lines. I started to travel, and today 
know practically every bookbinder and printer in the terri- 
tory, which is the ground still covered by the E. P. Lawson Co.” 

One day the late E. P. Lawson himself said: “Dave, I want 
you to be an expert of experts on cutters.” Then began the 
accumulation of Schulkind’s present encyclopedic knowledge 
of paper cutters, which would qualify him to lecture on that 
highly technical subject at Harvard, Oxford, or the Sorbonne. 

In 1922 Schulkind became Lawson’s sales manager, 
specializing on cutters and the Tatum line (today known as 
the Wright line, having been bought by the J. T. Wright Co., 
now owned by Harris-Seybold-Potter). A year later he was 
vice-president. Early in 1942 Schulkind headed a group of 
Lawson executives who bought control of the famous House 
of Lawson, and he became president. And Dave has only just 
turned 48 (on October 10, to be exact). Boy, page Horatio 
Alger! 

Some capsule data: Schulkind is as big and broad as a Joe 
Louis sparring partner . . . always “an outside man,” he is 
eternally fleeing desk work to call on the trade . . . plays 
poker, and once in a big game won an island in Canada where 
he goes fishing every year . . . favorite recreation: fresh- 
water fishing . . . reads non-fiction voraciously . . . revels in 
classical music (you'll find him, entranced, at all the concerts, 
especially the N. Y. Philharmonic) .. . his son, 19, is with the 
U. S. Signal Corps .. . he’s a charter member of the Graphic 
Arts Square Club and is active in the local Craftsmen and the 
N. Y. Printing Supply Salesmen’s Guild. . . . attends all the 
graphic arts conventions . . . outside of the above we don’t 
know a thing about him. 
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Been seeking a replacement for glycerine in your glue 
formulas? Try the newly discovered glycerin substitute just 
placed on the market by Akerite Chemical Works, 6035 North- 


Dave Schulkind 
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west Highway, Chicago. Akerite says that, like glycerin, its 
substitute does not evaporate, is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and insoluble in benzine and gasoline. Testing quantities are 
offered free to bookbinders requesting them on business 
stationery. 

we uw 

Tum-te dum-dum, ta-te dum, or words to that effect! If 
you hear the bands playing a tuneful little ditty, captioned 
“As We Go Marching Along,” one of these days, you can be 
a bright lad, and say to your companion, “Oh, I know the 
chap who wrote that piece. He’s J. L. S. Joratemon, sales 
manager for Fandango Mills binders board, and he’s written 
other little things like “I Love You.” (Don’t worry, breach of 
promise suits are virtually outlawed.) 

This inside information was dug up by our Indian scout 
while spying upon a Rotary dinner in Millburn, N. J., Fan- 
dango’s home, the other day. It seems the first title has been 
accepted by USO, and like other little things, was dashed 
off by the composer-executive, both words and music, on long- 
run trains. From the looks of the song, it should soon be 
resounding throughout the barracks, bathrooms, and bars 
of the nation. 


— e 


To the accompaniment of music by the Eighth Regiment 
band, group singing by the assembled throng, flag raising, 
speechmaking, and refreshments served by members of the 
American Legion, the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of Brook- 
lyn was awarded the Army and Navy “E” flag last month for 
excellence in the production of war equipment. The ceremonies 
were presided over by Watrer M. Dear, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

The coveted Award was presented to JosepH T. Mackey, 
president of the firm, by Col. G. B. Welch of the Ordnance 





At the Army-Navy “‘E”’ flag ceremonies at Linotype 
headquarters. President Mackey is fourth from left. 


Department. Lapel insignia were given to Robert Litke and 
W. H. Reinecker, representing the employees. 


ee be 


The administrative offices of Bingham Brothers Co., N.Y.C., 
are now located in the Old Tribune Bldg., 154 Nassau St., 
in the heart of Printing House Square. Let’s drop in and get 
acquainted with Epna Travers, secretary-treasurer of the 
country’s oldest company manufacturing a complete line of 
printers’, lithographers’, and special inking rollers—and, inci- 
dentally, the only roller concern producing a complete line of 
adhesives, including the bookbinding variety. 

“The old Tribune occupies a significant page in the history 
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Right Models 


BENCH MODELS 


For production work, 2 to 12 
qt. sizes. Uniform heating with 
automatic thermostatic control 
holds correct temperature with- 
in very narrow limits. Built 
shallow and wide to permit use 
of large brushes. 

















application to bookbinding. 











STA-WARM 
GLUE HEATERS 


| 

| 

| Right Sizes 
| FOR BOOKBINDERS 
| 

| 


TANK 
HEATERS 


5 to 50 gal. sizes for heating 
main batches of glue. Fixed or 
selective automatic temperature 
control. Hand or motor-driven 


agitators. Non-freezing 


for Strength and Economy in Book Manufacture 








/ 
} 
| 
| 
Indispensable in the Manufacture of Technical and 
School Books and Reference Works 
| “RANGE OF BOOK SIZES 
Maximum Minimum 
| Length 15” 5%” 
Width 11" 4" 
Thickness a 2 3%” 
| 
THE CHICAGO) MACHINERY LABORATORY | 
2719 So. Poplar Ave Chicago, Ill. | 
| 
/ 





valves. 


%& Sta-Warm heaters apply heat uniformly from side and 
bottom, controlled by reliable thermostat that holds glue 
temperature at just the right figure. No water jacket bother. 
No burned or spoiled glue. 


Sta-Warms will give you 
better results at lower costs. 


Write for data with special 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 525 No. Chestnut St., Ravenna, Ohio 
RCRA SE, Se RRS 2 A A 


| Of our company, 


” 


Miss Travers said. 
“When Horace Greeley started his 
famous newspaper in 1846, Bingham 
Brothers Company supplied the rollers. 
We're still supplying rollers for the 
presses of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune.” 
A steady customer for nearly a cen- 
tury! That’s one for the book. 

Established in 1826, the company has 
always been downtown, a landmark in 
N.Y.C.’s original graphic arts center. 
The local N. Y. factory is housed in 2 
buildings at the long-familiar 406 Pearl 
St. address; factories are also maintained in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Rochester, and Garwood, N. J. The adhesive fac 
tory is in Newark. Until the war Bingham Brothers Co. ex- 
ported extensively to Latin America, and still do export there 
but in a lesser degree. 





Edna Travers 


A very interesting woman is Epxa Travers, as anyone who 
ever talks with her for 5 minutes will readily agree. On Oc 
tober 11 she completed 25 years with Bingham Brothers Co. 

“I started as telephone operator and stenographer, became 
advertising manager, and have served successively as assistant 
secretary, secretary, and treasurer, which brings the story 
right up to date.” 

All this time she has also written and handled Bingham 
Brothers advertising, both space and direct-mail. Her techni 
cal knowledge of printers’ rollers is remarkable. She is author 
of 3 standard books on rollers: “The Vibrator,’ “A Better 
Understanding of the Composition Roller,” and “Rollers,” a 
detailed study of every type of printers’ and lithographers’ 
rollers. 

Some capsule data: Edna Travers is a 100% native New 
Yorker, was born in Harlem and still lives there . She is 
| president of the Mount Morris Park Association . . . also 
president of the Atlas Gum § Sizing Co., which she formed 6 
years ago . they are manufacturers of paper defoamers 
| and sizings. 





SIZES with feeders 


56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch 


QUADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 









CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa. 


} 
} 
| 
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WILHELM TO KINGSPORT C. H. Wilhelm, till now 
vice-president and sales manager of Haddon a now 
being liquidated, will join the Kingsport Press Sales Agency, 
N.Y.C. sales office of the Kingsport Press, as vice-president, 
effective October 19. He had been with Haddon 18 years. Ray 
Freiman of Haddon’s N. Y. office has also joined Kingsport. 

Wilhelm—affectionately known as “Curly,” an adaptation of 
his given name of Curlett—began his bookmaking career in the 
composing room of the American Baptist Publishing Society, 
Philadelphia, later moving to the Philadelphia Record. After 
service Overseas as a second lieutenant, he returned to Ameri- 
can Baptist, but joined Haddon shortly after that company 
was founded in 1922. He has successively been assistant 
general manager, general manager, and vice-president of 
Haddon. Wilhelm has also been active in the industry’s efforts 
at self-regulation and promotion. He served on the NRA 
committee for this industry, was a president of the BMI, of 
which he has been executive committee chairman for the past 
year, and has worked on numerous conferences and committees 
relating to the industry’s affairs. 

Kingsport Press, also founded in 1922 and generally re- 
garded as the largest book manufactory in the world, employs 
850 people and has a capacity of upwards of 75,000 books a 
day. The plant will take over that portion of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club work formerly done by Haddon. 

The Kingsport Press is headed by E. W. Palmer. A. J. 
Barlow is president of the Kingsport Press Sales Agency, 
Inc.; other vice-presidents are E. C. Weldon and R. S. Hursh, 
who is in charge of the Chicago office. 


SPIRAL TO QUIT ST. LOUIS Spiral Binding Co. Inc., 
exclusive authorized manufacturers of patented Spiral binding 
and Kamket loose-leaf binding, will close its St. Louis office 
at 105 South 9th St., November 1. John Mascari, manager of 
the St. Louis office for the past 81/, years, will become produc- 
tion manager of the factory at Chicago, where the company 
has a divisional office. Spiral Binding Co. Inc. will produce 
Spiralastic, a plastic spiral, according to Mascari, since priori- 





ties make the manufacture of wire bindings impossible. Spiral’s 
main office is in N.Y.C. 


GUILD BUYS SECOND BOND The Bookbinders Guild 
of N. Y. launched its fall program with the purchase of a 
second $100 War Bond, by unanimous vote of the members at 
the September 9 session at the Hotel Piccadilly, N.Y.C. Presi- 
dent Ernest Farwell (Scribner Press), who opened the meet- 
ing, introduced a new member, Harry Etheridge (George 
McKibbin & Son), and read a letter from Guildsman Holland 
Bennett, now in the service. Farwell informed the group that 
a second member, Charles Flood (Gane: Bros.), is in service 
as an army operator. 

John Kelly (Edition Bookbinders Assn.), captain of the 
Guild’s victorious 1942 baseball team, presented the club with 
the ball from the historic victory over Du Pont, as a souvenir. 
He was accorded a note of thanks for the smooth way in 
which he handled the job of getting the Guildsmen to and 
from Port Jervis. 

During the portion of the meeting devoted to problem dis- 
cussion, members gave voice to their difficulties in securing 
bindery work of any kind, particularly properly trained help. 
One member noted that the inexperience of the workers was 
forcing costs up due to overtime, etc. Still others reported 
that only by raising pay rates, borrowing workers from other 
firms, and allowing for plenty of overtime, had they been able 
to meet the situation. 

To this some objected that many of the workers were 
against working overtime to any extent, even at prevailing 
rates. Another member encouraged Guildsmen to endeavor to 
make folding machine operators, for example, out of less 
skilled help. Still another urged that an effort be made to 
get those older workers who had left the trade back into it. 
The discussion lasted for some time, but no definite action was 
taken by the Guild as a body, since John Kelly reported that 
there were to be several meetings between employers and 
officers of the union in an attempt to find some workable 
solution.. The next meeting was scheduled for October 14. 
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Sixty years aGo THIS FALL 
—September 26, 1882, to be exact—two Chicagoans ap- 
plied for a U.S. patent on a simple device which was 
destined to build a new and separate segment of the 
bookbinding industry: loose-leaf. 

Edward C. Page and J. B. McCleery were order 
clerks for a Chicago wholesale shoe house. Irked by the 
delays and errors inherent in the venerable practice of 
entering orders in a book, filling the orders, and then 
posting the ledger from the volume, they conceived an 
idea that cut the Gordian knot of the complicated pro- 
cedure. This was the Page-McCleery Order System, 
whereby salesmen’s original orders, recorded on uniform 
multiple sheets, were inserted in a sheet-holder as re- 
ceived while the goods were assembled, shipped, and 
billed. The orders, paged consecutively, were then per- 
manently filed in a transfer binder for posting direct 
to the ledger and for future reference. The idea was 
basic, and it worked. 

Did loose-leaf exist before the Page-McCleery Order 
System? Yes. For centuries, especially in the case of 
permanent records or letters, men were continually 
groping to solve the problem of what to do with loose 
sheets. The solution began to manifest itself early in 
the 19th century, and the trend was inspired by Ameri- 
cans, traditionally impatient at obstacles that interfere 
with short-cuts to specific objectives. With a single 
Scandinavian contribution, loose-leaf is as distinctively 
Yankee as Mark Twain's stranger in King Arthur’s 
court. 


the early binders 


As EARLY as 1827 Ezra Ripley of Troy, N. Y. (no rela- 
tion to “Believe-It-Or-Not’” Ripley) was granted a 
patent for a “Ready Binder’”—the first on record—and 
in 1840 a patent was issued to William Mann of Phila- 
delphia for ““Mann’s Patent Movable Binder.” In the 
45 years between 1837 and 1882, patents were awarded 
for a long succession of “temporary binders” (15 alone 
in 1877!), paper files, and related devices. Most of 
them were impractical and never reached the manufac- 
turing age. Others enjoyed a brief life but soon passed 
into limbo. 

Among them, however, were a few hardy perennials. 
Take the “Emerson Binder,’ for which the original 
patent was granted in 1868 to Col. G. W. Emerson, 
Civil War officer. Since then the binder has been con- 
sistently featured by The Barrett Bindery, Chicago. 
In 1879, James S. Shannon of Chicago was granted a 
patent for his “Shannon File,” still manufactured on 
the same fundamental principle, with improvements, by 
Yawman & Erbe, Rochester, N. Y. Shipman’s “Common 
Sense Binder,” dating back to 1877, is available today 
from Asa L. Shipman’s Sons, N.Y.C. 

But the Page-McCleery Order System was the first 
loose-leaf “system,” and it started the loose-leaf in- 
dustry on its triumphal way. This article will concern 
itself primarily with the formative period of loose-leaf 
(1882-1900). A chronology of some of the outstanding 
red-letter dates during this period follows: 
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That's how loose-leaf was born 






by Herbert J. Stoeckel 


chronology 


> 1882 Page and McCleery apply for their historic sheet- 
holder patent (£273,301), granted March 6, 1883. 


> 1884 Rubel Bros. Chicago printers, arranges with the 
inventors to market the Page-McCleery Order System. 

Charles Workman of Workman Bros., Chicago trade binders 
and rulers [today the Workman Mfg. Co.], rules the first 
order sheets and, following samples submitted by Rubel Bros., 
makes the first sheet-holders and transfer binders. 

Metals are furnished on order by Christian H. Stoelting’s 
machine shop. [Stoelting is still active as head of the C. H. 
Stoelting Co., Chicago manufacturers of psychological and 
physiological apparatus. } 


> 1888 The Baker & Vawter Co. [subsequently the Had- 
ley & Vawter Co. and the Baker-Vawter Co.], Chicago 
printers, enters the loose-leaf field. The firm launches its own 
order system, comprising a patented sheet-holder and _ its 
famous $31 spring binder, the first practical loose-leaf binder. 
It is still a successful seller. 

Heading this company is William A. Vawter [1858-1921]. 
Rubel Bros. is selling chiefly locally, but Vawter soon began 
to think along the line of marketing his order system and 
loose-leaf devices nationally. 

It is important to note that the Rubel Bros. transfer binder 
was not patented, only the sheet-holder. The former con- 
sisted merely of a pair of solid threaded posts with nuts 
screwing down the top cover. It has been suggested that such 
a binder was merely an offshoot of the already popular arch 
file, minus the arches, or the equivalent of 2 spikes driven 
through the end of an oblong board, with another board fitting 
over the spikes—in other words, a binder in its crudest form. 


> 1889 Andreas Tengwall of Helsingborg, Sweden, is 
granted Swedish patent for his “Tengwall File.” 


> 1890 The H. C. Miller Co., Milwaukee blankbook manu- 
facturers, starts manufacturing loose-leaf devices. 


> 1891 Cyrus E. Morehouse of Milwaukee [now of Phila- 
delphia] is granted patent for the first telescopic binder. 


> 1892 Morehouse sets up the Morehouse Mfg. Co. in 
Milwaukee to manufacture his binder, and in 1894 and 1895 
is granted other patents that form the basic principles of 
catalog binders in popular use and demand today. [The More- 
house concern was the forerunner of The Heinn Co., Mil- 
waukee, “originators of the loose-leaf system of cataloging,” 
to quote the slogan this firm has featured for years.] 

Robert J. Copeland and A. E. Chatterson, Hadley & Vawter 
salesmen, are granted patent for their “Security Post Binder,” 
the first practical binder with an end-key lock. 


> 1893 Manufacture of the Wolfe sectional-post binder 
starts in N.Y.C. This revolutionary development was the idea 
of the late Jacob C. Wolfe, a N.Y. Central Railroad employee. 
Though Wolfe applied for a patent in 1893, it seems the ap- 
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Heralding and recording the 60th anniversary of loose-leaf which 
occurs this year, the accompanying article outlines the industry’s 
evolution from cradle days to 1900, and a conclusion brings the 
Previous B&BP articles have described the 
rise of loose-leaf from obscurity to its present rank as an im- 
portant segment of the bookbinding industry. The story be- 
comes particularly significant since mechanical binding is a 


picture up to date. 


recognized later development of loose-leaf. Subsequent material 
will round out the colorful narrative. 
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plication was later forfeited and abandoned. The sectional 
post allowed gradual expansion in transfer binders for the 
first time, and at once obviated the awkward presence of pro- 
truding solid posts. The latter proved a deterrent to loose- 
leaf equipment sales until the use of the sectional post be- 
came common in 1896 and 1897. 

Tengwall is granted U.S. patent for his “Tengwall File.” 
Shown in the Swedish Pavilion at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, it receives first prize but attracts little 
attention. Planned for correspondence, this original prong 
binder is still a basic principle of loose-leaf and widely used, 
especially as a binder for visible records. 

Crimping of leaves near the binding edge to provide a flat- 
opening book starts about this time. As loose-leaf grew in 
popularity, it had become apparent that a simple and more 
economical method was necessary to eliminate the muslin- 
hinged leaves hitherto used to obtain the flat effect. As in the 
case of the sectional post, the industry collectively annexed 
the idea, without benefit of royalty, by reason of prior public 
use. 

William Vawter in 1909 said: “I confidently believe that the 
crimped leaf and the sectional post binder have made possible 
the great volume of loose-leaf accounting done at the present 
time in all lines of business all over the U. S. and, in fact, 
in other countries.” 

Vawter had Stoelting experimenting in 1895 on a crimping 
machine for which a patent was granted in 1899 and assigned 
to Vawter—the first successful crimping machine, it is claimed. 


> 1894 The first loose-leaf ledger—the “Stoelting Ledger” 
is devised by Stoelting on Vawter’s instructions, and proves 
to be the most significant development in loose-leaf history, 
giving the infant industry the impetus it needs. The first sale 
recorded by Vawter is in Chicago in the fall of 1894. 

Credit for developing the idea of applying loose-leaf to ac- 
counting goes also to the late Leon M. Leslie, an early busi- 
ness systems expert, who joined the Hadley & Vawter or- 
ganization at this time. From 1894 Stoelting also made the 
metals used in “Leslie Ledger Binders” for the Baker-Vawter 
Co. 


> 1895 Leslie inspires the slotted hole. Like the sectional 
post, this innovation works a miracle in further popularizing 
loose-leaf. Until its adoption, leaves had to be thrown over 
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on an arched wire to the desired point to insert or remove a 


leaf. Leslie merely took a pair of ordinary shears and cut a 
slit from the back edge of a typical ledger sheet into the 
center of the solid post holes, thus solving the problem. 


> 1896 Harry E. Dade of N.Y.C., another former Hadley 
& Vawter salesman, is granted patent for “Dade’s Perfection 
Loose Leaf Ledger.” 

Copeland [see 1892] starts his own business in Toronto, 
which, on being joined by Chatterson, becomes Copeland- 
Chatterson, Ltd. “Cope-Chat” blazed the loose-leaf trail in 
Canada and later throughout the British Empire by operating 
a branch plant in England. 


> 1897 Dolese & Krag [later Krag Mfg. Co. and Teng- 
wall File & Ledger Co.] starts manufacture of the “Tengwall 
File” in Chicago. It is the first loose-leaf concern to sell to 
stationers, a policy still followed by other loose-leaf manu- 
facturers, as distinguished from the policy of selling the user 
direct, initiated by Hadley & Vawter. 

The present William G. Johnston Co. of Pittsburgh acquires 
from Dade the sole right to manufacture and sell Dade’s 
ledger and other loose-leaf devices. [The line is still being 
manufactured. | 


> 1898  Charles.E. Sheppard of Chicago joins Krag Mfg. 
Co. 


> 1899 W. Gifford Jones, another Baker-Vawter sales- 
man, starts Jones Perpetual Ledger Co. in Chicago. [The 
business is bought in 1901 by Baker-Vawter. Jones and family 
associates later organize Jones Improved Loose Leaf Specialty 
Co., bought in 1913 by Chicago Shipping & Receipt Book Co. 
(“C.S. & R.B.”). With Ralph Wilson as president, the 2 
companies became the Wilson-Jones Co. 

A. E. Boyce buys interest in a small bindery in Muncie, 
Ind., which in 1900 becomes A. E. Boyce Co., nationally active 
loose-leaf organization. 


> 1900 Transferring his activities to the East, Sheppard 
establishes his own business in N.Y.C. [This was to become 
The Charles E. Sheppard Co., today one of the country’s major 
loose-leaf manufacturing organizations, featuring the “Cesco” 
line.} A sale made by Sheppard to the U. S. Steel Corp. in 
that year was the largest loose-leaf order recorded up to then. 
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it began in Chicago 


Sum™ine up the foregoing dates, we find that the louse-leaf 
industry had its specific beginnings in Chicago, with Milwaukee 
and N.Y.C. also figuring prominently in the picture. 

The late H. C. Miller, founder of H. C. Miller Co., was a 
loose-leaf contemporary of Vawter’s. He shares with the late 
W. Gifford Jones the double-barreled honor of having devised 
the first round-back loose-leaf ledgers. The Stationers Loose 
Leaf Co. of Milwaukee of today was started by Miller to 
service stationers exclusively, as its style indicates. 

Morehouse also typifies Milwaukee’s important contributions 
to early loose-leaf. A catalog order for 20,000 covers, sold 
late in 1899 and delivered in 1900 to a big Chicago wholesale 
hardware house, was The Heinn Co.’s largest order up to 
that time. 

The important role played by Tengwall’s prong binder is 
obvious. It was this binder that attracted the attention of 
Charles E. Sheppard, the young Chicagoan, and started him 
in the loose-leaf business. 

It can readily be seen how the restless and dynamic figure 
of William Vawter dominated the early loose-leaf picture. 
That Vawter put loose-leaf on the national map is generally 
conceded. By January, 1897, Baker-Vawter had 43 salesmen 
combing the country and by 1900 its sales volume was the 
largest in the country. Vawter’s unique service to the indus- 
try was his faith in the future of loose-leaf and the gradual 
application of the new principle to all departments of busi- 
ness, thereby vastly increasing its scope. 


B-V alumni successful 
As THE DATA sHow, “B-V alumni,” after “graduating” from 
“Baker-Vawter University” with the degree of “B.S.E.” 
(Business Systems Expert), became zealous missionaries for 
the new gospel and founded successful enterprises of their 
own. The late Harry Dade is one such a “B-V” alumnus who 
created a line notable for its longevity. 

This also applies to the late Charles R. Hadley, whose asso- 
ciation with “B-V” dated back to its order system period and 
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who sold the first new-fangled ledgers to business men who 
shook their heads over their own daring. Hadley went to Cali- 
fornia and in 1911 formed the Charles R. Hadley Co. of Los 
Angeles, which today also maintains a nation-wide organization. 

Bob Copeland, the daddy of Canadian loose-leaf, who also 
wore out shoe leather selling the earliest binders and ledgers 
to doubting Thomases, still goes to business every day, as does 
the ever-agile Stoelting, the versatile machinist of primitive 
loose-leaf days. Another “B-V” veteran is A. L. Keil of Phila- 
delphia, Eastern representative of the William G. Johnston Co. 

A. E. Boyce Co. typifies a loose-leaf concern that entered 
the industry when it was still young and whose policy has 
been to distribute nationally through dealers. A. E. Boyce, 
the founder, is one of Muncie’s foremost citizens and industrial 
leaders. 

The Luckett Loose Leaf, Ltd., of Toronto, with branch 
offices in Montreal and Winnipeg, likewise symbolizes the trend 
which took place when the dealer became recognized as an 
important outlet for loose-leaf goods. We have told how 
“Cope-Chat” was loose-leaf’s first ambassador to the Dominion. 
It remained for J. S. Luckett, head of The Luckett Loose Leaf, 
who started with Baker-Vawter in 1906, to establish in 1915 
the first loose-leaf plant in Canada, servicing the trade with a 
wide and varied line. In addition, Luckett has pioneered in 
popularizing mechanical binding throughout Canada and in 
some of the British possessions, having introduced such bind- 
ings as Swing-O-Ring and Tauber-Tube, for both of which 
the company is Canadian distributor. The Luckett Loose Leaf 
has put Swing-O-Ring “into the office,” so to speak, having 
applied this combination loose-leaf and mechanical binding to 
cash books, journals, ledgers, accounting forms, and _ visible- 
record installations. 


years that made history 


No summary of pioneer loose-leaf days would be complete 
without mention of the late Ralph Wilson and “C.S. & R. B.” 
W. Gifford Jones left “B-V” to start a company to service 
stationers. Wilson, a former circus man, who thought in terms 
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of “big top” showmanship, took the tiny, struggling Chicago 
Shipping & Receipt Book Co., and fashioned it into a world- 
famous organization. Consolidation of Wilson and Jones in- 
terests with other companies in 1913, under Wilson’s aggressive 
leadership, was voted “remarkable” and “startling” by the 
stationery trade press because of the size of the deal. 

Loose-leaf history was further made in 1927 when Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., acquired Baker-Vawter and the Kalamazoo 
Loose Leaf Binder Co., both becoming the Baker-Vawter, 
Kalamazoo Division. 

It might be explained that Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Co. represented another outstanding basic evolution during the 
first decade of the century when the thong binder, better known 
today as the strap binder, suddenly burst upon the loose-leaf 
stage. Employing leather, tape, or webbing, and even steel 
bands, binders in this category functioned by an expansion 
and compression mechanism concealed in one of the covers. 

The chain post binder was another innovation of the post- 
1900 period. Subsequent articles, rounding out BaBP’s history 
of the loose-leaf industry, will describe the origin of these 
devices which have become permanently incorporated into the 
loose-leaf family. 


enter the mechanical binding 


Ur to 1900, loose-leaf made its first strides with “heavy 
goods” such as ledgers, sectional-post binders, ledger sheets 
and indexes, etc.; after that came a demand for “light” mer- 
chandise, exemplified by ring binders, price books, and memos. 
When mechanical binding arrived it began to exercise a further 
lightening influence on loose-leaf devices. One interesting and 
obvious difference is that such bindings have trade names that 
enable both the buyer and the bookbinder to identify them 
readily. 

Only 10 years ago—in November, 1932, in fact—mechanical 
binding was entirely unknown in America. Frank Amato, 
present head of the Spiral Binding Co., Inc., was the man who 
imported the first mechanical binding, Spiral, from France. 
While Spiral binding originated in Germany, Staub, the in- 


ventor, sold the world rights to the Spiral Binding Co. of 
Paris. Amato acquired the American rights, binding just a 
few hundred thousand books in the latter part of 1932; the 
figure jumped amazingly to 1,000,000 in 1933. Due to wire 
scarcity, Spiral Binding Co. is now featuring Spiralastic, a 
plastic spiral. 

Plastic Binding, which also has found favor in America, is 
French in origin, and has been sponsored here by Spinner 
Bros., Chicago edition binders, under the style of Plastic 
Binding Corp. 

What Europe gave to the U. S., however, the U. S. has 
returned to Europe and the world in ingenious Yankee im- 
provisations on the mechanical binding theme. Among them 
are Swing-O-Ring (The Fred Goat Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.); 
Wire-O (Trussell Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); Cercla, 
Cerflex, Cerlox, and Limited (General Binding Corp., Chi- 
cago); and the line invented and manufactured by Rudolph 
Tauber, N.Y.C. pamphlet binder, which comprises Tauber- 
Tube, Tauber-Twist, “Double L,” Multi-Rings, and Royal 
Binding Rings. 

The future of mechanical binding for the duration, because 
of lack of steel wire, would seem to be in plastic and vulcan- 
ized fiber bindings. As we go to press there has appeared for 
the first time a non-metallic ring binder made of vulcanized 
fiber. Here, indeed, may be a forerunner of important things 
to come. 


— o 


FIBER REPLACES METALS There continue to be in- 
teresting new developments in loose-leaf devices made of vul- 
canized fiber, as substitutes for the metal variety. The Victory 
Binder Co., 480 Canal St., N.Y.C., managed by Henry N. Feley, 
is featuring the “Victory Binder,” which is being sold to the 
trade. This is a 100% non-metallic ring book proposition, both 
the plates: and rings being fabricated from vulcanized fiber. 
Perhaps the most ingenious non-metallic loose-leaf device yet 
to make its bow, the binder is being made in both permanent 
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TAUBER SOLVES LOOSE-LEAF MYSTERY! 


New York, N. Y., October 1, 1942.—“The Mystery of the 
Missing Loose-Leaf Metals”—which has puzzled the 
bookbinding industry since Order L-188 became effec- 
tive—has been solved, according to Rudolph Tauber, 
inventor head of Tauber-Tube Binding. 


In an exclusive interview here today, Tauber said: 


“It was clearly a laboratory case. Having the research 
facilities we approached the enigma from the realistic 
angle. Tauber ‘Double L’ (loose leaf), the new plastic 
‘metal,’ was the answer.” 


Tauber then turned the graphic arts scribes over to 
Lew Nachod, sales chief of the Tauber-Tube Binding 


Division, who added: “It’s here, Mr. Bookbinder—every- 
thing you want: Tauber ‘Double L’, the latest loose-leaf 
plastic innovation, as well as Tauber-Twist,* the new 
twist for better bookbindings. And don’t forget Tauber- 
Tubes, Tauber Multi-Rings, and Tauber Royal Binding 
Rings, which round out the most complete line of plas- 
tic bookbinding devices in the world today. 

“All these are obtainable in varied diameters and at- 
tractive colors, ready for insertion, on a free license 
basis.” The Tauber-Tube Research Laboratory is at the 
service of any binder, Nachod emphasized. Samples and 
dummies are free. 





*U. S. Patent granted Sept. 17, 1942. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 


200 Hudson Street 
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Slit your own rolls 


for back lining and case lining machines 


as you need them 


Be sure of having rolls of the materials, colors, 
widths, etc., that you want, when you want them, 
including Hollands, crash, drill, canvas, buckram 
imitation leather, paper stocks, and tag board. Ac- 
curate widths, uniformly wound from the core out. 
Speeds up to 700 f.p.m. Rewound rolls from 1/4” 
up to 24”. Write for folder. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Midwest Office, Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


CAMACHINE 


ACTUAL SIZE 
1°-%"-% 


POST DIAMETER 
-240 
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Here’s good news for manufacturers of scrapbooks, 
photo albums, ete. Available for immediate delivery 
are black plastic telescopic eyelets in three sizes. Eye- 
lets in crystal and ivory color can be made on order. 
Present users find them superior to metal types. Light 
in weight, durable, sleek finish will not chip. 


Samples and price information on request. 


Distributed by 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. 
50 East 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Luckett Loose Leaf, Limited 
11 Charlotte St., Toronto, Ont. 
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and loose-leaf form. It is particularly suitable for check 
books, school composition books, and record albums. 

Bainbridge, Kimpton & Haupt, Inc., stationers, 218 Green- 
wich St., N.Y.C., is national sales agent for the Bainbridge 
Non-Metallic Fastener, which is being manufactured for them 
by Walter Sparks, N.Y.C., loose-leaf punching specialists. The 
fastener, also made of vulcanized fiber, was shown and dem- 
onstrated at the recent National Stationers Assn. convention 
in Chicago. At present sales are being directed towards the 
stationery field and no decision yet has been made whether 
the fastener will be sold to the bookbinding industry on a 
trade basis. 

Zephyr American Corp., 31 W. 47th St., N. Y. C., announces 
“Wedgies,” described as fasteners made of “super-strong 
fiber” for strength and endurance, and with an exclusive lock- 
ing device to prevent slipping. At present the company is 
servicing the stationery trade; its policy regarding book 
binders will be determined later. 


WILSON-JONES HAPPY = The Wilson-Jones Co. has en 
joyed one of the best years in its history in the period ending 
August 31, according to J. C. Morehouse of the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) plant. Restrictions imposed by the M-126 order have 
not proved a stumbling block to their progress, but rather a 
spur to new methods of fashioning loose-leaf binders. By 
eliminating metal hinges, shortening screw posts, and making 
other changes in compliance with the regulations, the firm 
has been able to increase production in some items almost 
50%. There has been a welcome number of government orders, 
the company states. 


TAUBER-TWIST ‘The plastic mechanical binding recently 
developed by Tauber-Tube Binding, 200 Hudson St., N.Y.C., 
has been granted a U. S. Patent, Rudolph Tauber, president 
of Tauber-Tube, informs us. “Our licensees throughout the 
country will be glad to hear that the Tauber-Twist now offers 
them full patent protection,” Tauber added. 
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EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


WITH THE 


Vow Improved P L E G E R 
HINGED PAPER COVERING MACHINE 


e SAVES TIME e SAVES MATERIAL 
e SAVES SPACE e SAVES LABOR 





















Scores, Folds, Glues, 
Covers, Rubs, Counts in 
one trip through the ma- 
chine. 


For Complete Details write for Bulletin 87 


JOHN J. PLEGER COMPANY 


609 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 
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SIGN LABOR CONTRACT for the first time in 14 
years, a written contract has been signed by the N.Y.C. Bind- 
ery Women’s Local, No. 43-66, and the Printers League, which 
includes several trade binderies and combination printing and 
binding shops. The contract, officially adopted on August 25, 
and in effect September 9, is in force for two years. In gen- 
eral it provides for a closed shop, working conditions com- 
parable to those enjoyed by other unions, and a wage scale 
based on $24.50 upward for skilled help, and $16 for unclassi- 
fied. The new contract reestablishes the contractual relations 
which had been allowed to lapse over the 14-year period. 


TO GLUE RATION BOOKS Adhesives, not staples, will 
bind the new “all-purpose” ration books, of which the first of a 
series of 4 was sent to the printers early last month by the 
Office of Price Administration. Use of paste or glue will: con- 
serve many tons of strategically important metal which is 
more urgently needed elsewhere in the war effort. Designated 
“War Ration Book Two,” 150,000,000 of the new books will 
be printed, measuring about 41,” x 51”. The 192 coupons, 
on 8 pages of safety paper to safeguard against counterfeit- 
ing, will have a heavy manila cover. 

It was expected that a second book in the new series would 
be put into production before the first was off the press. The 
books are designed to provide a swift means for rationing any 
article or commodity almost at the instant the danger of a 
critical shortage appears. 


BOOKS FOR AIRPLANES Hi. and S. Bookbinding Co., 
St. Louis, is doing its part for Uncle Sam in an interesting 
job of binding a compact little 62 p., 5”x7” book to go into 
every fighter plane above the gun turret. Entitled “Cross Ref- 
erence Part List, Sperry Upper Local Turret,” the booklet is 
published by the Authority of Chief of the Air Corps. Its 
circular binding was made a little larger than usual for this 
size book, in order to allow for the wire attachment that will 
keep it in place above the turret gun in the plane. 

So important is the booklet in these planes, a warning is 


printed in two places on the cover: “Do not remove this part 
list from this turret under any circumstances”. It is to be 
kept in the planes for ready reference by the gunner, accord- 
ing to C. Don Donley, president of H. and S. Binding Co. 
Although many are being completed by his firm, the exact 
number has to remain a military secret. 


MET, MEET, WILL MEET Library Binding Institute. 
Annual Convention, October 2-3, at William Penn Hotel, VPitts- 
burgh, Pa. All officers and directors were reelected, com- 
mittees reappointed: president, L. D. Sibert (New Method 
Book Bindery); vice-president, Wm. H. Rademaekers; treas- 
urer, Morris Dess (Dess & Talan). [See November BaBP for 
details. | 

Binders Group, N. Y. Employing Printers Assn., luncheon 
meeting, October 7, at headquarters. Topic: proposed National 
Assn. of Trade and Pamphlet Binders. Decision: “We are 
ready to go along with it.” 

Printers National Assn., Annual Meeting, October 16-17, at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Speakers: Wayne L. Morse, 
Public member, War Labor Board; Dr. John R. Steelman, 
director, U. S. Conciliation Service; Emily C. Brown, analyst, 
National Labor Relations Board; Major Don H. Taylor, for- 
mer executive secretary, Printers National Assn.; A. J. Good- 
man, Printers League executive secretary. Theme: Labor Re- 
lations in the Industry. 

National Stationers Assn., Annual Convention, October 5, 6, 
and 7, at the Palmer House, Chicago. “Conservation-model” 
loose-leaf binders among displays at the exhibition. 


REMOVALS George A. Simonds & Co., bookbinders and 
paper rulers, has moved to new, larger quarters at 1250 Taylor 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C., where 11,000 square feet of 
space is occupied. They report an improvement in all depart- 
ments. 

The Frank J. Howard Co., Baltimore, edition, pamphlet, 
and loose-leaf binders, has moved from 300 N. Front St., to 
the Sonneborn Building, Pratt & Paca Sts. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors of 


Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—linterlaken Mills Book Cloth— 

DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 

“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 

—Diamond Decorative Leaf—Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 


e Fancy Leathers 
e Sayles Bookcloth 
e Kendall Mill Supers 
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WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 


Book Binding Materials 
655 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Is rue Sepremser ARTICLE 
we explained why it should not be the responsibility of 
the sales manager to decide the cost basis of price quota- 
tions. We also presented a practical method of estab- 
lishing objectives for the Sales Dept. in order to de- 
termine the place of net profit and fixed costs in figur- 
ing estimates, and the significance of the “composition” 
of sales. 

We now come to an important question. Let’s assume 


that the amount of fixed costs for each month has been 


established and the net profit objective decided. Is it 
fair to require the Sales Dept. to book sales of such 
amount and composition as to assure the earning of both 
fixed costs and net profit? Yes, with one proviso: The 
Sales Dept. cannot be expected to accomplish its task 
on a uniform basis for every month (or four-week 
period) of the year. 

Seasonal fluctuations must be taken into account. The 
over-all task should be set for a quarter, half, or full 
year, with intermediate objectives for each month, and 


Syuuaii 


In this, the last installment, the vice-president of American 
Book-Stratford Press explains the connection between sales 
and estimates, and indicates the respective responsibilities of 
the management. Mr. Ammon is an associate member of the 


Philadelphia ™ Downingtown N. Y. State Society of Certified Public Accountants, a member 
of the Society for the Advancement of Management and of the 


National Assn. of Cost Accountants, and has been admitted to 
e & = practice before the U. S. Treasury Dept. as an enrolled agent. 
ee = MN MMMM 
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15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 
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INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTHS 
KERATOL IMITATION LEATHER 
SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
KENDALL MILLS SUPER 
WEBFOOT FLEXIBLE GLUE 
PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 
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Me 
For the 


Library Winder 


— Complete stocks of Buckrams (starch filled or wash- 
able) —Keratol—Fabrikoid—Binders Board— Genuine 
and Imitation Gold and colored foils—Backing Cloth 
and Flannel—Headbands—Lining and End Sheet Paper 
—etc. 










DON'T SAY LOOSE-LEAF... SAY 


BD Swing -O-Ring 


... the modern mechanical binding! 





want samples? 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


Chicago - New York - St. Louis - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


FRANC STUDIO 


complete art service 
50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. STuyvesant 9-1560 
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the price? 





the monthly average adjusted for seasonal influences in 
arriving at the objectives for each particular month. 
Studies by the financial-control function should reveal 
the facts regarding these seasonal fluctuations. 

The objectives set for particular months may contem- 
plate under-absorption of fixed costs and incurring of net 
losses in some months, and over-absorption of fixed costs 
and earning of more-than-average net profits in others. 
The monthly objectives should be so planned that if 
they are attained, the objectives for the longer over-all 
period (quarter, half, or full year) will also be attained. 
Set in this manner, objectives will be fair measures of 
the accomplishment of the Sales Dept. 

Of course, should general business conditions develop 


(A) Contribution 
to Fixed Costs 


Over - all period 
(quarter, half or 
full year) to date 


This month to date 
This week to date 


Today’s orders 


Rosback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 
Foot-Power Hi-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rosback Pony Rotary 
Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten to 
fourteen reams an 
hour—takes 
from two to 
ten sheets 
at each feed 
(depending on weight of 
stock)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
stamp _ perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much less than half— 
saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 
use it. Costs little, if any, 
more to buy than other 
types of power perfora- 
tors having far less capacity. 





Built in 24” 
28” and 30” sizes. 


Write for 
complete details. 
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Added to Estimates 


Part 3 


by A. J. Ammon 


in such a way as to affect anticipated normal volume 
and/or seasonal fluctuations, all objectives must be re- 
vised. If the change in conditions is favorable, revision 
of objectives will be necessary in order that the enter- 
prise may maintain its relative position in the industry 
and to prevent the Sales Dept. from relaxing its efforts. 
If the change is unfavorable, then profit objectives may 
have to be trimmed, and efforts to reduce actual fixed 
costs will have to be undertaken by the general manage- 
ment. 

The advantage of objectives expressed in terms of the 
amount of fixed costs and amount of net profit to be 
earned in each month (each month’s objectives being 
adjusted for seasonal influences) is that it leaves the 


(B) Net Profit Total of A and B 


Objective | Attained | % Attained | Objective | Attained % Attained | Objective | Attained | % Attained 
| 


























The HICKOK Plant 


is not forgetting the paper ruler 
and bookbinder in this emergency. 


All of our manufacturing facilities 
are now, of necessity, devoted to 
war production. 


However, it is our earnest desire 
to serve our many customers to 
the best of our ability for the dur- 
ation of the War. 

>) 

>| 

>| 


We can do this by supplying re- 
pair parts and small tools from the 
complete stock of finished parts 
which we have in our stockrooms. 








Call on us whenever you need us. 


We will do our utmost to keep 
your plant and machinery oper- 
ating with maximum efficiency. 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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406 Pearl Street 








A STAR ADHESIVE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 





conserving heat. Write to: The 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= Black’ Decker 


ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Thermostatic control brings glue up to 150° F. 
and maintains it at this correct 






temperature. 


Nichrome heating element sealed against moisture. 
Glue pot carefully machined to fit in water jacket, 
Black & Decker 


Mfg. Co., 760 Penna. Ave., Towson, Md. 








BURRAGE’S 


Penetrating Padding Glue 


is building Carbon Set work for binders. 
We have been making Flexible Glue for 


over forty years—and know how. 


Flexible Bindery Glue—Non Warp Glue 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 





15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 







_ Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 


Since 1936, the tried and proven special ad- 
hesive, to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms. 


free time-saving bindery instructions 


with first order. Write for sample 
form and price list to F, Hauer. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 


816 Ferguson Ave. 


6 





23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. 


48 





Dayton, Ohio 





No. 475 Flexible Glue 







For catalog 
and prices 
write to: 


: Faron 


504-20 BUTTLES AVE Ase 





HART'S Flexible Glues 


are used by the 


NATION’S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? 


established 1876 


William ©. Hart Co., Inc., 137 Greene st., N.Y.C 


Branch Factory—Rochester, N. Y 





No. 800 Cold Book Glue 
No. 5141 Casing-In Paste 


Try our special formula hot and cold padding 
compounds and tipping-in glues 
a? for better results. 


C 





OLUMBUS, OHIO 


BINDERY ADHESIVES 


STE co. 


34 CENTURY DEPENDABILITY 


eee GLUES UNITED STATES 


also 


SUPREME QUALITY FLEXIBLE GLUES 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 






Phones: CAnal 6-1525-1530 


| sales manager free to decide what amount of profit is to 









be added to each estimate, so long as the objectives are 
attained. Here, too, a safeguard must be provided. 
Either the Sales Dept. should be forbidden to sell below 
estimated job-cost (which includes most of the fixed 
costs), or it must be required to add a specific minimum 
percentage of profit to every estimate in deciding what 
price to quote. 


reports to the sales manager 


How can THE Sates Dept. be kept informed as to its 
current accomplishment under a plan such as that out- 
lined above? 

A report should be rendered daily to the sales mana- 
ger by the financial-control function to show them. This 
requires first an analysis of every order to determine 
the amount of contribution to fixed costs and to net 
profit in the selling prices. This analysis should accom- 
pany each job-cost estimate rendered to the Sales Mana- 
ger when he decides the price to be quoted. 

On page 47 is a suggested form for the daily report 
to the sales manager (and general manager). 

The report should be rendered for each salesman and 
for all combined. These reports do not show the amount 
of sales because of the deceptive character of that item. 
When the % attained falls below 100, the financial- 
control function should immediately render an accom- 
panying report setting forth the reasons. These will fall 
into one or more of the following classes: 

1) Too little volume 

2) Excessive amount of volume-priced sales 

3) Excessive amount of sales in departments having high 
percentages of variable costs on sales price 

4) Excessive amount of sales containing abnormally high 
percentages of materials and/or outside purchases 


5) Unexpected variation from normal seasonal fluctuations 
6) Miscellaneous 


Each of the first four implies its converse as the point at 
which the Sales Dept. should emphasize its efforts. 

If it be admitted that gross sales may be a very mis- 
leading figure and that an analysis like that suggested 
above shows the value of sales more accurately, this 


LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


Used throughout the world by leading publishers 
IVES) and printers. Hand Work ¢ Machine Work ¢ 
Padding ¢ Special Covering Glue 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC. 
425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 
OFFICES: Rochester ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Chicago © Boston 





| Permanently FLEXIBLE Glues 


that make Better Books and Speed Production! 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


Division of National Starch Products, Inc. 





820 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


BESTICK Bindery Adhesives 


Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
Flexible Glues 


Write for Samples 


38 Renwick St., N. Y, C. 
Tel. WA 5-6930 





UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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analysis can also be made the basis of a “scientific” plan | 
of incentive compensation for the sales manager and the 
salesmen. 

Assuming the suggested report is accurately prepared, 
then accurately prepared monthly statements of profit 
and loss should show the same result from operations, 
provided: 


1) the lag between booking and execution of orders is 


taken into consideration, 

2) the cost-estimates have been accurate, 

3) each operation has been produced within the time 
used in the cost estimates, 


4) actual costs and expenses have not exceeded allow- | { 


ances in the budgets. 


It follows that if the net profit shown on the state- | 
ment of profit and loss does not confirm the net profit | 


to be expected from the sales-analysis report, the re- 


sponsibility for this is not to be placed upon the Sales | ee 


Dept. The search for the discrepancy must reach into 


cost-estimating, expense-control, and plant management. | 


|C 


As a result, each of the three major functions—sales, 
plant management, and financial control—is held ac- 
countable for its own well-defined responsibilities for 
contribution to the net results of the operation of the 
business. And if each properly mans his station and the 
general management does a competent job on the bridge, 
the vessel will move forward on its planned course. 


CHICAGO ACTIVE  Bookbinders and printing plants in 


the Chicago area are working on 16- and 24-hour shifts to 
keep up with the demand for commercial work as well as the 
additional jobs on which the Government now has priority. 


During the summer months most of the plants found com- | 


mercial business was slow, on the whole, as many customers 


wanted more time to make plans for the winter season. In | 
the meantime Government work kept pouring in and eventually | 
more than took up the slack. Today the double header job | 


is keeping all executives on their toes. 
Textbooks are much later than usual, in part due to slow 


delivery of materials and secondly because priority was given | 


on all Government printing. Chicago firms are regularly sup- 
plying the Government with manuals, pilot books, maps, 
targets, etc., as well as a great many more sewed books than 
at any recent time. 

Stockholders of W. F. Hall Printing Co. approved an amend- 
ment to the firm’s charter permitting engagement in activities 
other than printing, “thereby utilizing its facilities to greater 
advantage during the low production between catalog sea- 
sons.” It is generally understood that the firm has plans to 
engage in war production and is already making bids. Cuneo 


Press is engaged in production of bullet cores, for which only | 

; : : 
slight changes in machinery were necessary, and Hall may be | 
considering some such future program which can be best | 


suited to its equipment. 


PLASTIC PLATES ULonger wearing printing plates in 
plastic at a lower cost, is the aim of the Waverly Press, Balti- 


more, Md., whose engineering department has been conducting | 
experiments in the use of substitute materials for electrotypes. | 


At present, according to The Kalends, Waverly’s monthly 
house organ, engineers are dealing with correction of in- 
accuracies in the press and inherent faults in the plastic itself. 

In the September issue it was also reported that Waverly 
Press has salvaged “approximately 3 tons of metal: 1000 
pounds of copper, 600 pounds of zinc, and over 4500 pounds 
of electrotypes. It looks as if we shall add another ton before 
the end is reached.” 


CHARLES FEDERBUSH Charlies Federbush, 48, presi- 
dent of Federbush Co., died September 30. The firm which 
he founded in 1920 is a large N.Y.C. manufacturer of loose- 
leaf binders. Besides Irving S., secretary, and Jay D., treas- 
urer, three other brothers of Charles Federbush are active in 
the business. 
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HARLES HELLMUTH PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO «© BALTIMORE * RICHMOND 





INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK + BRANCHES IN 30 CITIES 





The Original 
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From the official notifica- 
tion sent to President J. T. 
Mackey: “The high prac- 
tical patriotism of the men 
and women of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Com- 
pany is inspiring and 
heartening. Their record 
will be difficult to surpass, 
yet the Army and Navy 
have every confidence 
that it was made only to 
be broken!” 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


The 2872 Linotype men and women 
are deeply appreciative of the award of 
the Army-Navy “E”’ Flag for “high 
achievement in the production of war 
equipment’ made to Linotype. 
Toward the continuous flowof fight- 
ing equipment—meeting ever increas- 
ing Government demands; toward the 
continuing needs of Printing and Pub- 
lishing to carry on with operating con- 
ditions that must inevitably become 
more difficult; for the fighting fronts 
both abroad and at home; Linotype’s 
entire resources, its personnel and its 
experience are gladly committed. 
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Set in Linotype Granjon and Granjon Bold Series 
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RESULTS OF THE PEACE TREATY, 1763. In 1763 the struggle between 
France and England for the ownership of North America had ended. By the peace 
treaty all of the land east of the Mississippi passed to the ownership of England. 
Only the strip along the coast, the blue area on the map, was settled. | 





(Nrapter 4, THE MANNER OF LIFE IN 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES DEVELOPS A NEW KIND OF PEOPLE 


Why is it impor- 
tant to study how the English colo- 
nists lived? For one thing, we get our 
language from them. For another, our 
ways of living have grown out of their 
ways of living. Most important, when 
these English colonists rebelled against 
England in 1776, they founded our na- 
tion, the United States of America. 
Let us see how they made their living. 


1 Most colonists live by farm- 
ing or fishing 


FARMING IN THE NORTH In New England 
and the Northern colonies most of the 
people were farmers. But farms were 
small. The trees had to be cut down, 
the stumps burned, and the roots dug 
up. To clear a field required long 
hours and days of backbreaking labor. 
The Northern farmers raised wheat, 
corn, hay, a little flax, and vegetables. 
Sugar was obtained from the maple 
trees. Over the pastures grazed cattle 
and sheep. As horses were few, oxen 
were widely used for hauling. 

The farmer and his family made 


most of the articles they needed. From 
flax and wool the farm wife and her 
daughters spun thread and wove it 
into cloth. They sewed the cloth by 
hand to make it into clothing. The 
farmer and his sons made snow sledges 
and sometimes wagons. They made 
yokes for the oxen. They even made 
the shoes for the family. 

Trees from the usual inland farm 
supplied the wood needed for the farm 
buildings. Wood also was burned in 
the big fireplace for cooking and heat- 
ing. Fields and gardens furnished food 
and the materials for clothing the fam- 
ily. A few things, such as iron and salt, 
were bought at the store. Such a farm 
can be called a self-sufficient farm. 
This means that enough things were 
raised or made on the farm itself to 
take care of practically all the needs 
of the farmer’s family. The owner of 
the farm was independent, provided 
of course that he owed no debts. No 
man but himself was his boss. 

Near the northern coast, farmers 
raised crops to sell in the markets of 
the seaports, such as Boston and New 
York. Some of their wheat and corn 
was sent to the West Indies. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
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TARIFF WALLS AND QUOTAS OF WESTERN EUROPE. The cartoonist 
shows how tariff walls and quota systems interfered with the trade between na- 
tions. Did those trade walls relieve or help cause the great depression? How did 
the trade walls contribute to the causes of the Second World War? 


opia brought to an end the importance 
of the League as a means for maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. 

In 1938, Hitler began to enlarge the 
area of Germany. By now, he had a 
powerful army and a strong air force. 
He also had secret agents in neighbor- 
ing nations who were preparing for the 
time when Germany should take over 
the country. Hitler threatened one 
neighbor at a time by assembling a 
great army near the border of that na- 
tion. His army was intended to scare 


the people and the government of the 
neighboring nation. At the same time 
the Germans had often succeeded in 
getting their own people in high office 
in neighboring governments or had 
bribed officials in these governments 
to turn traitor when the Germans 
wanted to take over the country. 
Hitler proclaimed that the German 
people needed more “living room.” 
He said nothing about the need for 
“living room” of his smaller neigh- 
bors whose land he wanted. By the 


“THe Story OF AMERICAN Democracy,” published by Har- 


court, Brace and Company, was designed by Robert Josephy. 
It was manufactured in Norwood, Mass., by ‘The Plimpton 
Press, where the text was set in Linotype Baskerville. Insert by 


courtesy of the publisher and The Plimpton Press. 
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Bookmaking 
Parade 


Amish Moving Day 

By Ella Maie Seyfert. 634x934”. $2 
Publisher: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Printer: Golden Eagle Press 
Binder: Chas. H. Bohn Co. 
Type: Lino. Granjon 14/18; 26x40 picas 
Stock: Oxford Smooth antique wove 
Cloth: Interlaken Winco, pale linen 
Stamping: wine-red ink 
Designer: George Hornby 

Sunshine and laughter are deftly 
snared in this 126p. juvenile. Many of 
its full-page bleed pen drawings are 
printed against a bleed second color such 
as sky blue or golden yellow; the third 
color is a deep red brown, and “paper 
is part of the picture,” so that the pic- 
tures have unusually inviting tones. The 
ornamental chapter-head rule adds noth- 
ing to the type page, which is intrin- 
sically pleasurable even when bare of 
all decoration and poised on its centered 
dropped folio. The yellow background 
of the frontis overflows to form a river 
enclosing the title page—itself a little 
masterpiece of leafy borders, and ex- 
pertly blending its Granjon incidentals 
with the Cartoon title and Deepdene 
italic author and publisher. The whole 
story fits its format as comfortably as 
the children in the cart that drives its 
merry way across the front cover. 


Celtic Moods and Memories 
By Joseph McGarrity. 614”x87%”. $1.50 
Publisher: Devin-Adair Co. 
Printer: L. F. White Co. 
Pinder: Haddon Craftsmen 
Type: Lino. Bodoni Book 12/14; 21x341, 
Stock: Bulkley-Dunton Saturn wove 
Cloth: back, Holliston Zeppelin, grey; 
sides, Interlaken Winco, dark green 
Stamping: Holliston 2B imit. gold roll 
leaf 
Designers: format, Max Landphere; 
cover, L. F. White 
A short memorial volume of verses 
about Ireland, set with unpretentious 
good taste and printed with care. On 
the title page the type matter and its 
rule frame need to be moved up a pica 
or two, and so does the title within the 
frame—their present imposition badly 
detracts from the quiet and evocative 
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mood implicit in the page’s design. In 
6pt. italic caps, 16x34, the Contents pages 
have the esthetic appeal of a bleached 
stringbean, but once past these hazards 
the book takes on beauty and _ vitality. 
Goudy Open 2-line intials, echoing the 
title-page display, soften and comple- 
ment the crisp severity of the Bodoni 
pages. Their tall proportions, in turn, 
suit the Bodoni spirit. On the cool cover, 
the dark green sides—not too obvious 
a reference to the content—are relieved 
by the grey backstrip that extends 11,” 
over the front and back, and the vertical 
line of junction is sharply accented by 
the title stamped the full depth of the 
binding. 


Human Geography in the 

Air Age 

By Geo. T. Renner. 51/4,”x8%”". 64c 
Publisher: Macmillan Co. 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 24x42 
Stock: Tileston & Hollingsworth special 

Aviation Book 
Cloth: Carpenter Lacrtex BC, sky blue, 

pinpoint 
Stamping: black and pale green inks 
Designer: publisher 

The Air-Age Education Series, in 
which this is a secondary text, is im- 
portant to all textbook makers because 
it takes advantage of the past decade’s 
typographic advancement in schoolbooks. 
Nothing could be clearer, more readable, 
more legible under all conditions than 
these slender pages of leaded Basker- 
ville. It is notable that while displayed 
topics were deemed essential, the de- 
signers wisely chose the related face, 
Baskerville Bold, which in 8pt. w.al.c. 
serves well for legends. Also creditable 
are the sharply drawn maps, most of 
them having a_ uniform Scotch-rule 
border. A 3-line Delphian Open initial 
provides each chapter with a modest 
flourish, in keeping with an approach 
that makes the design of the entire 
series attractive but sensible. Lydian 
Bold adds its streamlined modern touch 
to the cover and title page; despite 
its successful combination with Basker- 
ville, however, both elements fail: the 


cover is imperfectly balanced and the 


title page crowded. They are the only 
parts that can stand improvement in a 
second edition. 


The Falcon of Eric the Red 

By C. C. Coblentz. 6”x81/,”. $2.25 
Publisher: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Printer: American Book-Stratford Pres: 
Binder: Van Rees Book Binding Corp. 
Type: Lino. Electra 14/18; 25x38 
Stock: Warren’s £66 smooth text 
Cloth: Bancroft Heather, bright green 
Stamping: royal blue ink 
Designers: format, Bertha L. Gunter- 

man; cover, Henry C. Pitz 

This teen-age book is a tribute to the 
qualities of its text face: Electra. It is 
as bare and alert as the Norse subject, 
and a perfect mate for the Pitz linecuts 
that add color to the chapter pages. This 
brings us to the only adverse comment 
that can be made on the book: the weak- 
ness of the chapter titles, set in u.sl.c. 
italics, contrasted with the numeral line 
above it in- ¢c.«s.c., and with the first text 
line in caps. The running heads in 12pt. 
wale. italics are fluid but unobtrusive. 
The Corvinus Medium of the vigorous 
title page is a brilliant second cousin to 
Electra and not at all out of place, as 
one might suspect. Illustrated end 
papers, printed in dark green, blend 
with the rich blues and greens of the 
cover. This is a worthy Book Clinic 
Selection. 


The Golden Age of Colonial 

Culture 

By T. J. Wertenbaker. 51/,”x81/,”. $3 
Publisher: New York University Press 
Manufacturer: George Grady Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/13; 22x37 
Stock: Curtis special laid, ivory 
Cloth: Terek Linen, deep orange 
Stamping: Peerless gen. gold flat leaf 
Designers: Jean B. Barr and Frank 

D’Arconte 


An exquisite little flat-spined book of 
175 pages, its typographic style wholly 
irresistible. The spell begins with the 
cover, its piquantly-colored cloth bare 
save for the spine stamping in large 
Typo Script and small Janson. The same 
combination is a still greater joy on the 
title page, where it is enhanced by fresh 
air, laid background, and around the 
title a pen-drawn oval printed in the 
orange of the cloth. The same magic 
wand touched lightly the Contents page 
and made it a thing of grace; it touched 
the chapter openings and gave us: a 
descriptive line or two of hairspaced 
l4pt. Janson caps, flush left, and a city 
name in 48pt. Typo Script, flush right, 
before the text starts with a 2-line sunk 
initial. Everything hints at the past, but 
without forfeiting the best taste of 
today—and that should ever be the aim 
of “period” bookmaking. 


The Happy Book 


By Josephine Pease. 81/,"x10”. $2 
Publisher §& manufacturer: Rand Me 
Nally & Co. 
Type: Mono. Baskerville 18/22; 42x51 
Stock: Westvaco Ironia E.f. 
Cloth: Bancroft Heather, Majorca blue 
Stamping: glossy yellow ink 
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Designer: publisher 


Numerous illustrations and the advis- 
ability of varying the appearance of the 
pages of this juvenile necessitated a 
special layout for each. Repro. proofs 
of the type were pasted in position with 
the art, and zine engravings made of the 
entire page. The logical result is a book 
that appears to be packed with interest 
and excitement, that invites reading and 
holds the child’s attention. As the aver- 
age picture here is rather bold in tex- 
ture, the Baskerville frequently looks 
washed out and one could wish for Cale- 
donia or Bodoni. The sanserif headings, 
bold but not large, unify the text with 
the illustrations. By taking considerable 
pains, the planners attained variety 
without confusion, making possible the 
use of pictures of every shape and size. 
Run-arounds never look forced, the dis- 
tance between type and cut is always 
natural, where desirable a smaller type 
size and measure are fitted in (and to 
good advantage), and all in all the 
volume is a joyous monument to unflag- 
ging preparation. 


Longhorn Cowboy 

By Cook & Driggs. 5”x734,”. $1.12 
Publisher: World Book Co. 
Composition: J. S. Cushing Co. 
Printer § binder: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 12/14; 21x36 
Stock: Mead Ohpaco E.f. 
Cloth: Terek Book, pale brown, EF 


Stamping: Van Dyke brown and emerald 
green inks 


Designer: Will H. Schanck 

Once past the dull binding the young 
schoolboy is plunged into one of the 
most appetizing Westerns in our ex- 
perience. The atmosphere-charged end 
papers intensify the cover color, and 
the cowhead motif wonderfully unifies 
the title page and frontis. A Caslon 
Italic title starts the text off with a good 
swing, and everything else in the book is 
Baskerville. The shallow drawings over 
the chapter heads show an all-to-unusual 
grasp of design, for in each of them 
there is a subtly drawn horizontal line 
of cloud or horizon or ground that ex- 
tends the drawing to type-page width. 
Full marginal allowance has been made 
in the gutter for the side-sewing, and the 
hook is well manufactured in all respects. 


Retreat to Victory 

By Allan A. Michie. 6”x91/,”. $3 
Publisher: Alliance Book Corp. 
Printer: W. F. Hall Ptg. Co. 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Cover (offset): Photopress, Inc. 
Type: Lino. Scotch Roman 12/121/, ; 24x40 
Stock: Penn R Book J 
Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., sand 
Designer: Alfred Sterges 


In orange and black a moody halftone 
illustration is dramatically printed on the 
upper portions of spine and front cover, 
above which the orange edge stain ties 
in effectively. Beneath the picture is the 
calligraphic title, repeated on the title 
page, where it floats in a quiet lake of 
white, rippled softly by thin rules, a 
delicate trade-mark, and small letter- 
spaced caps. A bit more leading—there’s 
room for it, as the head margin is 
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Criterion 


Reverse panel, 3-piece cover, offset printing, and straightforward 
stamping: a cross-section of the bindings from this month’s Parade 


greater than necessary—would have made 
the Scotch pages more readable; the 
multiplicity of heavy caps makes the 
going tough. Chapter heads enjoy 21/.” 
sinkage, allowing plenty of room between 
numeral and title lines, and a rule to 
separate them cleanly from the text. 
There the text line has not been brought 
close enough to the sunken initial—a 
fault not quite as bad, however, as the 
uneven presswork or inking. But the 
typography and binding are well above 
average. 


A Short History of Canada 

By A. L. Burt. 6”x9”. $3 
Publisher: University of Minnesota Press 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/12; 25x41! 
Stock: Mead eggshell 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, crimson 
Stamping: glossy dark blue ink 
Designer: Jane McCarthy 

A well-knit volume of 123,000 words in 
200pp., in format resembling rather the 
conventional biography. Its rather solid 
pages are justified by the readable type- 
face and humanized by the centered 
u.al.c. running head and chapter head. 
Chapters open interestingly with a 36pt. 
Garamont stickup initial, indented a pica 
like the number line, which enjoys 2-pica 
sinkage. In strength of line and in pro- 
portions the maps are as carefully exe- 
cuted as the rest of the book, except for 
the usual but avoidable blind spot in the 
gutter of the end-sheet map. The Cana- 
dian arms head the open, beautifully 
balanced title page, dominated by the 
title, vivid in 2 sizes of Weiss. The cover 


design is a study in dramatic simplicity: 
plain sides, dark blue top stain, and the 
shelfback covered with a reverse plate 
in dark blue through which the large 
lettering stands out boldly in crimson. 
Nice work, Minnesota! 


The Story of American 

Democracy 

By Casner & Gabriel. 61/,”x91/,”. $1.96 
Publisher: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 31x47 
Stock: Adams super, E.f. 
Cloth: Interlaken Arco, dark red 
Stamping: buff ink 
Designer: Robert Josephy 

Our insert this month shows 4 pages 
from a remarkable textbook, and a 5th 
is reproduced overleaf. They indicate 
to some extent, but by no means entirely, 
the importance of this format. Apart 
from the title spread—for opposite the 
title page another blue frame encloses a 
Lincoln quotation in leaded caps—and 
apart from the ingenious use of blue 
or red to make maps or pictures or 
headings livelier and more useful, and 
apart from the colored Unit symbols 
that decorate both Contents and Unit 
pages, there are elements of design that 
put this volume years ahead of its 1941 
predecessor of similar title. The text 
keeps up to the level of the Picto- 
graphs in incisiveness and swift compre- 
hensibility. This is helped by a re- 
strained use of 20th Century Bold in 
relatively small sizes, extra space be- 
tween even the lowest subdivisions, sub- 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


really as good as the lad thinks.” 


2 


NEW YORK TORONTO 


1942 


“The Falcon of Eric the Red’’ 
Set at American Book-Stratford Press, Title page: 
Bauer Corvinus Medium 36, 24, 14, 18, and 12pt. 
Text page: Lino. Electra 14/18, with 14pt. head. 


titles in large Baskerville u.sl.c. italics, letting titles take up as 
many lines as they need without forcing them into an arbitrary 
amount of space, careful attention to the lettering of the maps 
(keyed to the modernity of the text), and dozens of other sub- 
tleties that make this one of those books that belong on the 
reference shelf of every alert designer. He would hardly copy 
its typographic effects, but he should saturate himself in 
Josephy’s approach to the entire complicated problem. 


Venetian Adventurer: Marco Polo 

By Henry H. Hart. 65%”x10”. $3.50 
Publisher & manufacturer: Stanford University Press 
Type: Lino. Caslon Old Face 12/14; 28x44 
Stock: Hawthorne Wisdom offset 
Cloth: Du Pont PX30, brick red, linen natural 
Designer: Arthur P. Lites 

To the decorations and colors of the binding—offset-printed 
in rich blue—is left the task of supplying the romance asso- 
ciated with Messer Marco. The text has an academic sobriety 
with a faint flavor of old editions: large type pages in Caslon 
Old Face with Old English running heads, Cloister Black 
Text chapter heads, and 4-line Tory initials. There is some- 
thing appealing in this almost naive blending of adventure and 
scholarship, a blend dear to the professorial heart. Perhaps 
this spirit is best summed up on the title page, dominated by 
Cloister Black Text and a quaint contemporary drawing, and 
on the double frontispiece, an offset reproduction of Marco 
Polo’s will which occupies a spread that opens out. The book 
represents excellent bookmaking throughout. 


20th Century Typewriting (2-year course ) 
By D. D. Lessenberry. 734,”x10". $1.76 
Publisher: South-Western Publishing Co. 
Manufacturer: Johnson & Hardin Co. 
Type: Lino. O.S. $1 and Antique $1; 40x52 
Stock: Champion Grade A super 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite LS, red 
Stamping: black ink 
Designers: format, printer & publisher; cover, James L. Tupper 


Designed for hard use under trying conditions, the binding 
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The Coming of the Traders from Norway 


OF A SUDDEN ERIC 
looked where a lone raven flew from a willow thicket. 
“Fly the gyr,” said Eric, “and let me see if she is 


Olaf went swiftly to the falcon and hooded her with 
a hood of soft leather, covered with green pell on the 
outside, and with a tuft of scarlet feathers rising gaily 


“Retreat to Victory” 
Set by W. F. Hall Printing Co. Title 
page: title, handlettered; balance, Bask- 
erville: Mono. 1 8pt. and Lino. 1 Opt. 


—at head instead of at side—has extra joints to permit cover 
and pages to be folded around the back. The book is printed 
so that only the lower pages are used, and when the student 
reaches the back cover he is halfway through the text, there- 
upon reversing the book and again using only the lower pages. 
Like any typing text, this one contains complex material 
difficult to arrange, involving numerous type styles. There is no 
question that the designers have found enough type styles to 
go around, but in the very attempt to clarify there lies a 
source of confusion. Thus, in the heading, instead of a series 
of 3 centered lines of caps, we recommend setting certain heads 
flush and certain heads in u.al.c. In a text where boldface is 
so abundant, why not avoid it for opening words like Direc- 
tions, which would do just as well in italics or c.as.c. of the 
text font? Some of the llpt. paragraphs are set 40 picas 
wide, some in 191/,-pica columns; for readability, all should 
be set in double columns. And in general, Old Style No. 1 is 
a pretty weak face for the competition it has to endure here! 
The display material—legends, heads, and title page—is all 
handled with a keen sense of proportion. —D.M.G. 





Readers write: 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
EAST FORDHAM ROAD, N.Y.C. 
To the Editor: 

We are not only willing, but glad to renew our subscription 
to BsBP. We have Ok’d your bill for a two-year subscription. 

We take this occasion to thank you for your fine cooperation 
with us in the matter of generous space devoted to the review 
of our books. We wish also to pay a deserved tribute to the 
skill and understanding with which your genial editor handles 
all his interesting reviews. 

Bs«BP helps us in many ways; we get from it not only in- 
formation which is reliable and up to the minute, but ideas 
which are valuable to us in our work of editing and designing 
our books. 

Rosert E. Howanp, 
Director 
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Set at Plimpton Press. Contents: head, 
Bauer Bernhard Cursive 54pt.; unit titles, 
Mono. 20th Century Extrabold 10pt.; 





“The Story of American Democracy” 


balance, Lino. Baskerville 1 1pt. and 11 pt. s.c, Decorations blue. 





Order of precedence 


(Continued from page 51) offer any serious argument 
for its retention. One explanation is that “custom de- 
mands the familiar resting place for the eye in advance 
of the title page.” It is “familiar” only because planning 
habits have created reading habits, but what need is 
there for a “resting place” before the journey is begun? 
Who, except perhaps an inquisitive book designer, ever 
looks at that page? 

There is one esthetic argument for “extra touches.” 
Formality is undeniably impressive. A noble volume of 
great literature takes on added dignity as one ap- 
proaches the content through page after page of prepa- 
ration. But that theory and practice may be overdone. 
There is a point where prelims, like the ten-minute 
presentation of cast and producers and assistant direc- 
tors of a movie, become tiresome. Insofar as introduc- 
tory pages are vital to the understanding and convenient 
use of a book, they are properly integrated with it. But 
a bastard title is not vital nor decorative nor even theo- 
retically useful. 

Except—1) when something faces the title page, such 
as a frontispiece or an ad page, a line of type is better 
than a bare first page—unless one admires a blank fly- 
leaf or two; 2) when the book is one of a series. Then 
the first page properly shows the series title and frames 
the individual volume in the larger picture of which it 
is a part. The same usage gives each volume of a set a 
general title, followed by a specific volume title. 

Now that this unmentionable step-child has been 
ostracized and reinstated in one breath, we can go on 
to the actual prelims. 


© Tue Titre Pace: Beginning a book with a formal 
statement of what it is and who wrote it requires neither 


defense nor discussion. With the inclusion of publisher, 


OCTOBER, 





1942 


1: FRONTIER. BOYHOOD 


In 1859, when I was two, my mother died. My 
father, a descendant of the famous English nav- 
igator, Captain Cook, wanted to continue the life 
he loved as captain of a clipper, and he found me 
a home with a pioneer Michigan family. Father 
was a typical old-time sailor, who had no desire 
for any home but his ship. 1 never lived with 
him, so I knew him only through others. I re- 
member that one of his commands was the four- 
decked man-'o-war Asia, later used as a training 
ship in the harbor at Portsmouth, England. 


served. The Tituses were a type of solid Ameri- 
can pioneer that commanded respect. In their 
estimation there was nothing more important in 
life than to prepare themselves and those in their 
keeping for the life to come; and it is to the loving 
care of this family that I am indebted for a whole- 


“Longhorn Cowboy” 


Set by J. S. Cushing Co. in Lino. Basker- 
ville 12/14, with 12pt. head. 
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THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER 
Edwards Profesor of American History 
Pri Universi 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE - NEW YORK 


LONDON: HUMPHREY MILFORD - OXFORD UNIVERSITY PaEss 
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“The Golden Age...” 


and 9pt. s.c. Oval orange. 





place, and date, complete identification is present in 
small compass. The page is useful and may also be as 
esthetically subtle or excitingly provocative as the de- 
signer is able to make it. 

Copyright: The law says that this goes on the title 
verso (as second choice after the title page itself) and 
that’s where it goes. With this otherwise blank page 
thus put into service, the required manufacturing im- 
print is added and other stray items often find haven 
here. Sometimes it is a limited-edition notice; if there 
is a frontispiece, the ad page can move over. 

It seems curious that, while custom insists on a blank 
verso for every other important page, the title leaf, 
most important of all, is a catchall for every little odd- 
ment that has to be tucked in. Thank the guv’ment for 
starting that practice—and be thankful that they did 
not demand copyright on the title. 

Dedication: No question about purpose here, or argu- 
ment with tradition, which places it immediately after 
the title and on the recto of honor. Whether it is in- 
tended to flatter the recipient or represents the author’s 
prayer for reflected glory, it is a graceful gesture. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when they 
were often fulsome bids for patronage, they might be 
as elaborate as a chapter opening or carry some special 
decoration, with royal or noble titles, flattery, and mock 
modesty rioting all over the place. The present style of 
suave understatement or artfully implied personal re- 
gard seems to be much better taste. 

This and the opposite copyright page make one of 
the trickiest spots in book design. With strict utility on 
the left, faced by a bit of politeness or affection, it is 
not too difficult when a simple copyright and imprint 
may be small and inconspicuous. But when that page 
is cluttered up with a number of irregular and unre- 
lated spots, it takes a lot of ingenuity and decisive taste 
to co-ordinate the two pages. (To be continued) 
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Set at George Grady Press. Title page: 
title, ATF Typo Script 48pt.; balance, 
Lino. Janson 12, 9, and IIpt., and 11 
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following its policy of constantly improving production at reason- 
able cost to its customers and increasing the processing of large 
volume jobs, the F. M. Charlton Co. has added a new combination 
14-box gatherer, side-stitcher, and gluer. In one continuous opera- 
tion this “Jumbo” automatically assembles as many as 14 signatures 
of a book or magazine up to 11 x 16, side-stitches, and glues on 
the cover, thus turning out a large hourly volume, ready for trim- 
ming and shipping. Hinging of covers can also be done speedily 
on this machine. This equipment augments F. M. Charlton’s exten- 
sive battery of machinery, all geared for straight-line production, in 


50,000 square feet of daylight space. 


F. M. Charlton Co., Inc. 


Bookbinders 


345 Hudson Street, New York WaAlker 5-3871 
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Clinical 


N. ¥. TRADE AND TEXTBOOK CLINICS 


The fall season for the Trade and Textbook Clinics of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts opened with a joint meet- 
ing on October 7 at the Town Hall Club, 123 West 43rd St., 
where over 140 members heard E. W. Palmer describe the ma- 
terials situation and the probable future of wartime book 
production. Palmer is deputy chief of the Printing & Pub- 
lishing Branch of the War Production Board. 

Under the title of “Bookmaking in the Second War Year”, 
he discussed the problems of conservation, curtailment, and 
substitution of materials, and the possibility of shortages in 
transportation and manufacturing facilities. Most of the 
speaker’s points reflected the warnings and conclusions given 
in his Des Moines speech [see page 24 of this isue—Ep.]. 

An unusually valuable series of meetings is being planned 
for both groups, according to announcements made by Alden 
W. Graves (Odyssey Press), chairman of the Textbook Clinic, 
and Bruce Gentry (H. Wolff), who heads the Trade Book 
Clinic. Among future Textook Clinic topics are war book 
markets, modern vs. traditional design, and the planning of 
technical books. The Trade Book Clinic is enlisting the co- 
operation of members in several practical projects, including 
the compilation of a trade dictionary and a series of educa- 
tional exhibits; a jacket show and a map making demonstra- 
tion are also planned. This time the judges for the Monthly 
Selections, listed below, were A. van A. van Duym (Scrib- 
ner’s Book Store), representing the Clinic, and Mrs. Edna 
Beilenson (Peter Pauper Press). 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


A rapid pace has been set for members of the Chicago Book 
Clinic, which held its first meeting of the season October 6. 
Members had previously been notified of the tentative pro- 
gram for the year, which included demonstrations and dis- 
cussions of map making, color usage, art preparation, plastic 
color plates, new processes in letterpress and offset, lettering, 
type design, layout, trends in design, and effective bindings. 
Eric T. Bender (Row, Peterson), the new president, outlined 
at the October meeting the method of presenting each of 
these topics. 

Membership in the organization, originally limited to 25, 
has been increased to allow for a goal of 100 members this 
year, including designers, artists, librarians, technicians, 
printers, binders, and representatives of supply houses. 


THE BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 


Does the industry actually face materials shortages, and if 
so, what adjustments will be necessary, were the questions 
which E. W. Palmer, Deputy Chief of the WPB, Printing & 
Publishing Branch, and president of Kingsport Press, at- 
tempted to answer in his formal talk before the Boston Book- 
builders, Tuesday evening, October 6, at Schrafft’s Restaurant. 
In addition, Palmer read answers supplied by the WPB 
legal department to questions in writing turned in by the 


Repo ats 




















members. Robert F. Thompson (D. C. Heath) is president 
of the organization, and the speaker was introduced by 
Charles V. Austin, executive vice-president, Holliston Mills. 

The program for the entire season of the Bookbuilders has 
been announced. The second meeting, November 3, will be 
devoted to Latin-American publishing relations, with these 
distinguished speakers: Dr. José Padin, former Commissioner 
of Education for Puerto Rico and now modern language editor 
for D. C. Heath, and Dr. Lewis Hanke, Director of the His- 
panic Foundation, Library of Congress. 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 


W. C. Stremic (John C. Meyer & Son) presented the topic, 
“Title Pages: Past, Present, and Future,’ and discussed 
them at the October 8 session of the Book Clinic, Philadel- 
phia Graphic Arts Forum, held at the Art Alliance. Meet- 
ings are being held the second Thursday of each month, rather 
than on Friday as formerly, according to Chairman Oliver G. 
Swan (Macrae-Smith). Swan heads the Philadelphia Book- 
sellers Assn., which with the Philadelphia Record is sponsoring 
the Book Fair to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford October 
12-15. 


THIS MONTH’S SHOWS 


Civilian restrictions on travel fortunately have little effect 
on the AIGA traveling exhibits. Here is their current 
itinerary: 

“Books Mape ror CuHitpren™: Society of Liberal Arts, 
Omaha, Neb., to October 16; Bridgeport (Conn.) Public Li- 
brary, October 19-31; Chicago Public Library, November 9-21. 

“50 Booxs”: Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, 
Conn., to October 17; Higbee Bookshop, Cleveland O., October 
19-31; Connecticut College Library, New London, October 26 
to November 7; Evansville (Ind.) Publict Museum, November 
9-21. 

“60 Textrsooxs”: Chicago Book Clinic, to October 17; Enoch 
Pratt Library, Baltimore, to October 25; Wesleyan University 
Library, November 9-21. 

“50 British Booxs”: Enoch Pratt Library, October 26 to 
November 15. 

“Livine Lirnocraruy”: Milwaukee Public Library, October 
12-24. 

“100 Years or Cuitpren’s Book It.ustration”: Black 
Mountain (N. C.) College, October 23 to November 2; Mil- 
waukee-Downer College Library, November 2-11. 

“Western Books, 1942”, sponsored by The Rounce & Coffin 
Club, will be on public view on these dates: University of 
California, Berkeley, October 16-26; Stanford University, 
Calif., November 1-10; Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
November 16-23. 

Books, original drawings and other illustrations and their 
reproductions, by Susanne Suba, are currently on display at 
the Print Department, Art Institute, Chicago, and may be seen 
up to November 15. 


N. Y¥. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1942 








Title Publisher Designers Manufacturers Paper Cloth 

APPLE IN THE ATTIC__________ a: i i gael a Se Warren’s Balzac antique_____ Bancroft Lynnene 

THE HIDDEN CIVIL WAR______- Le, a ae ae tiara Vail-Ballou Press_.__________' Warren’s #66 Text__-__-____ Bancroft Oxford 
THE THREE HANSES__________ Little, Brown___.___Warren Chappell, Arthur Williams__c, J. S. Cushing; p, Tudor 
Press (offset), Rockwell & 

A TREASURY OF THE WORLD'S Churchill; b, Riverside_____ Warren's Publishers Text____Holliston Zeppelin 
FINEST FOLK SONG___-____ Howell, Soskin William Soskin__._____......----c, Cromwell: p, General Off- 

set; b, McKibbin_________ Hamilton Montgomery Offset__Bancroft Nat. Fin. 

VAN LOON’S LIVES____________ Simon & Schuster__Tom Torre Bevans_____..--_-__- American-Stratford _..______ Whitaker smooth antique____Bancroft Buckram 
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: EAGLE-A A complete line of papers : 
: Book - Cover - Advertising : 
: See your Eagle-A Distributor or write to : 
: ARAN AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION : 
= PAPERS Holyoke Massachusetts é 
fO Pre 


RICHARD BAUER & CO., 
420 BROOME STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
Paper for Books and Bookbinding — Specialties 
>>> 
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FITCHBURG. MASSACHUSETTS 





Harlbat Book Papers 


Especially suited for 
Permanent, limited and de luxe editions 
See your Hurlbut distributor 





HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - YELLOW 
IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 + GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N.J. « NEW YORK,N.Y. « HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MEAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


all 





COLE 


Boston - Dayton - Chicago 
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RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 
HOUSATONIC * MASSACHUSETTS 














Qebuylkill Lining Paper 
"the best end sheet made’ 


WHITE—BOMBAY—TURQUOISE 
SEAFOAM—QUAKER 

Distributors from Coast to Coast 

For information: Schuylkill Paper Co., Philadelphia. 





















Peter Papyrus says ...— 





IF YOU ARE HOLDING UP ORDERS FOR FUTURE PAPER REQUIREMENTS 
in the expectation that prices might drop, you’d better recon- 
sider. Here is the considered judgment of E. A. Wernen- 
MAYER, Vice-president of The Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila- 
delphia, in a statement written last month for BsBP: 

“All book publishers and printers are undoubtedly aware 
of the erroneous report circulated some months ago regard- 
ing a prospective shortage of paper which, of course, did not 
materialize. The situation at the present time is that there 
is an ample supply of all raw materials entering into the 
manufacture of book paper to supply our requirements. Un- 
fortunately, however, due to the above propaganda, many 
buyers of book paper anticipated their future requirements 
and accumulated a larger inventory of book paper than usual, 
which inventory they have been liquidating the last few months, 
and this necessarily has eliminated current orders and brought 
about a severe reaction in the volume of business, thereby 
curtailing the operation of many of the book mills. 

“Unless the book mills can get better operation, they cannot 
expect to hold their labor and when the demand for book 
paper again becomes normal they will be unable to resume 
full operation due to shortage of labor. For the benefit of all 
those interested, including the buyer, we believe it advisable 
for the consumers of book paper to place their orders when 
needed, rather than hold them for a decline in the price of 
book paper, as we feel the book paper market is at present 
lower than it should be, based on the cost of labor and manu- 
facture, as well as the transportation problems confronting 
us; and if there is any change in the price of book paper, it 
should go higher rather than lower.” ... — 


Things we use in our daily life become so commonplace we 
seldom stop to think about who invented them or improved 
upon them. Of these, perhaps paper is one of the most out- 
standing. This was brought to our mind by hearing of the 
recent death of F. L. Ourrerson of Holyoke, Mass., at 71. 
The Outtersons have been in the paper business for years, 
chiefly as superintendents and research men with a practical 
turn. Fred Outterson’s father pioneered in developing the silk 
paper used in the bills they hand you each time “the ghost 
walks.” He also developed the autographic process photo- 
graphic paper, and co-invented a deckling method. Fred 
joined his father in the paper business in 1887, eventually 
became superintendent of mills for such companies as Crocker, 
American Writing Paper, Whiting, Crane, Riegel, and Aetna. 
An expert on color mixing, he was employed as consultant by 
many other mills. Next time you use a piece of any kind of 
paper, think what the Outtersons have done for the in- 
dustry ...— 


On September 16, employees of the Hurlbut Paper Co. 
gathered in the sunny mill yard at South Lee, Mass., to cheer 
the presentation to the firm of a Minute Man ensign in recog- 
nition of their 100% participation in war bond purchases. 





Domestic and Imported 
BOOK-COVER and TEXT PAPERS 
Skin Vellums and Parchments 
The STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corporation 


109 EAST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 
453 Washington Street, Boston 













STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
See your Strathmore Distributor 
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Epwarp A. Srrzer, president, spoke briefly, as did Harry A. | 


Bourn for the employees. The latter has a son in the Navy, | 
a daughter with Army nurses, and another son soon to enter | 
the service... — | 


Production men were so enthusiastic about the table pub- 
lished in the last issue, showing the paper available under 
Order L-120, that BsBP reprinted it for distribution at the 
book clinics meeting this month. If you didn’t receive a copy, | 
drop us & postal card and it will be sent with the compli- 
ments of Peter Papyrus... — 


' 


promote wartime books 


Community Book Associates, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., has | 


already proved the success of a new type of book promotion, 
which includes traveling book shows held in communities in 
various parts of the country. The books are chosen and dis- 
played with relation to various modern interests, and visitors 
are encouraged to examine the books closely. In addition to 
the colorful “Show of Books in a World at War,” comprising 
outstanding titles of the 52 cooperating publishers, CBA is 
showing the bookmaking exhibit supplied by the Kingsport 
Press for the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, and the “Little 
Show of Early Printing” supplied by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. Martha Huddleston is CBA director. 


war designs 


Two more well-known bookmen have definite designs 
upon “Hitler & Hirohito, Inc.” Martin Connell, director of 
designing and layout at the Whitman Publishing Co., N.Y.C., 
left for Camp Upton late last month. He was with Whitman 
for 2 years, and is a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Trade Book Clinic. Connell was formerly connected for 
several years with Country Life Press. 

Paul McPharlin of Birmingham, Mich., free lance designer 
and also a publisher and researcher, has also entered the 
services, and is now a private at Fort Custer, Mich. He headed 
Puppetry Imprints and the Fine Book Circle. 


McElwee held on fraud charges 


William J. McElwee, who operated the publishing firm of 
Ritten House in Philadelphia, was held by the police there 
last month on charges of passing worthless checks and swind- 
ling book collectors by obtaining money under false pretenses. 


Watts new; Wolff starts 


Franklin Watts, well-known book salesman, has entered the 


publishing field, with the establishment of Franklin Watts, 


Inc., 385 Madison Ave. Watts will be his own production 
manager and editor. The new firm plans to publish 6 books a 


year, the first of which is scheduled for appearance Novem- | 


ber 4. 

Kurt Wolff, who founded and directed the large pre-Hitler 
Munich publishing house bearing his name, has organized 
Pantheon Books, 41 Washington Sq., N. Y. C. The first 6 


titles, to be issued late in January, will be designed by George | 


and Stefan Salter and Ernst Reichl, Wolff told BsBP. 


WAR MEMO 


BUY WAR BONDS 


OCTOBER, 1942 








Remember | 
December 7! 


OF COURSE YOU'LL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER DECEMBER 7! 


@ Last year that was the date of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. This year December 7 is the closing 
date for the Nypen Patriotic Slogan Contest. 

| Printers and lithographers — anything which you 
have produced during this first year of the war which 
carries a patriotic slogan or message is eligible for entry 
in the Nypen Contest. 


ENTRIES MUST BE MAILED BEFORE 
12:00 MIDNIGHT ON DECEMBER 7 


| EARN A SHARE OF $1,000 


in War Bond Prizes or a Certificate of Patriotic 
Service in Wartime designed by Bruce Rogers. 








NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
Makers of Pulp and Paper for Over Fifty Years 


@ For information about the Nypen Patriotic Slo- 
gan Contest address the Nypen Contest Commit- 
tee, 225 Varick St., New York. 
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THE HELLOGG & 


* Specializing in offset for books 
requiring conscientious production 


* Franklin A. Sears available promptly 
upon request. Tel. Hartford 5-3157 


* 110 years of color lithography 


BUuLKELEY CO. 
‘HARTFORD, Conn. 
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: The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 


REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHoOGRAPHING Lore. 
PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 


S2 EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 





| CENTER OF POPULATION . 
| CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION . 
| CENTER OF FINE COLOR 
LITHOGRAPHY . . 


“OVAL & KOSTER 


Lithographers Since 1896 
Offset Lithographers Since 1905 


Bigger and better each year 
Give Us A Trial 


700-800 W. Wash St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 





Oliver Offset says ... 





Tue U. S. Navy MADE A MISTAKE NOT LONG AGO, SIMILAR ‘ro 
the one some publishers once made: it turned down Wi uam 
C. Mittarp (Polygraphic Co. of America) when he first applied 
for a commission in the service—just as some publishers once 
said “No” to his sales arguments for offset books. Neither 
turn-down lasted, for Bill went right out and enlisted as a 
seaman. If we gauge him right, it won’t be long before he'll 
be standing on the bridge, just as he figuratively does now 
in offset sales. 

For the time being, the blunt, likable young salesman will 
be shipping scrap iron to the Japanazis in a slightly different 
format, and well leaded. He looks forward to a real offset 
boom on his return. By that time, he figures, offset printing 
will be even more of an exact science. Bill ought to know, 
for he’s been plugging offset at Polygraphic for 9 years, join- 
ing the company as assistant to the president, Charles Herold, 
in 1933, when Herold was all there was to the book depart- 
ment. N.Y.C. born, Millard attended Blair Academy and 
Williams College, from which he graduated in 1929. A fling 
at Wall St. convinced him that was no fun, and Poly was his 
next and last stop. In his absence, Frank Briggs will take 
over most of the calls and contacts that Millard has made. 
Meanwhile, good luck to you, Bill! ...— 


Offset printing was used in 2 of the 5 books selected for 
October by the N. Y. Trade Book Clinic. “A Treasury of the 
World’s Finest Folk Song” (Howell, Soskin) was completely 
offset-printed by General Offset Co.; the offset parts of “The 
Three Hanses” (Little, Brown) were executed by Tudor 
Press... — 


We think the kiddies of the U.S.A. owe a lot to offset. 
Things like the announcement of Little Golden Books, a new 
series of 25c books for children to be published from time to 
time by Simon & Schuster, N.Y.C. The first 12 titles were 
published on October 1, and others will follow. Top-notch 
juvenile artists are illustrating the books. At present it looks 
as if the first printing of 600,000 will soon be sold out. Each 
of these 63,” x 81/4,” books is printed entirely by offset, and 
bound in paper printed in 4 colors over boards. Of the 44 
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pages in each, 14 are in full color and 30 in black-ana-white. 
Edges are stained in blue, yellow, or green, and 4-color jackets 
are included at the 25c price. Slipcases in the shape of suit- 
cases are provided to booksellers who sell them in groups of 4 
or more titles. The Little Golden Books are being completely 
manufactured by Whitman Publishing Co. . . . — 


You can almost feel the icy spray of a North Atlantic 
storm driving against your face as you thumb through the 64 
pages of “North Atlantic Patrol”, designed by Robert F. 
Berlé and lithographed by the National Process Co., N.Y.C., 
for Farrar & Rinehart. The 17 full-page graphic action 
sketches in oil and pastel by Lt. Comdr. Griffith Bailey Coale, 
official painter for the Navy, are reproduced in black ink with 
exceptional realism. The sketches were specially photographed 
for reproduction. All royalty earnings of the book are being 
donated to the Navy Relief Fund... — 


C. E. (“Robbie”) Roxsrnson, formerly of Haddon Craftsmen, 
has joined the sales force of the Zeese-Wilkinson Co., L. I. 
City. He had been with Haddon 11 years... — 


A lavishly illustrated and brilliantly executed brochure has 
been used by Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, as a 
means of interesting its stockholders in the Annual Report 
and at the same time to demonstrate the effectiveness of color 
offset-lithography. 

The decorative motif utilizes reproductions of the nation’s 
wartime posters, most of which are printed by lithography. 
Effective use of montage, clever overlapping of type and 
illustration, smart typography, and sharp type reproduction 
make this report worth the examination of any production 
executive, and copies are available without charge . . . — 


The 150-line halftone screen used in ordinary reproduction 
contains 22,500 dots to the square inch. The Optak Process 
uses screens of up to 160,000 dots (400-line). This and other 
up-to-the-minute data on Optak are described with exceptional 
clarity by Edward Stern & Co., of Philadelphia and N.Y.C., in 
a new issue of The Depictor, its house organ. 

The issue amply demonstrates the qualities of the Optak 
process by reproducing a variety of graphic techniques, in- 
cluding photographs, line drawings, pencil sketches, wash 
drawings, lithographs, and steel engraving. An _ interesting 
printing-binding style is employed, and copies are available 
to production men... — 








an “essential industry” ? 


Is printing and publishing rated an essential industry? 
Yes, but what of it? Be sure to read E. W. Palmer’s Des 
Moines address on page 24 of this issue. It answers a great 
many questions vital to book publishers. 


“Dictionary of Synonyms” 


Executives, editors, copy writers, authors, proofreaders and 
everyone else who has to do with the written word will find 
the new Merriam-Webster title one of the most useful tools 
to be offered them since 1852, when Roget first published his 
Thesaurus. “Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms,” which has 
just made its appearance, contains 900 pages of words ar- 
ranged alphabetically for rapid use, and embodying an ingeni- 
ous new plan. Not only does this scholarly work provide 
synonyms, analogous words, antonyms, and contrasted words, 
but it carefully explains the specific differences and subtle 
shades of meaning in each group of synonyms, generally with 
examples quoted from classic or modern writers. The vocabu- 
lary is thoroughly up-to-date. 

The typography is unusually clear and the book is printed 
with care. Measuring 7” x 10” x 134”, it is sturdily bound in 
tan buckram, though the addition of headbands would have 
assured longer wear for the cloth at the top of the shelfback. 
“Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms” sells at $3.50, or $4 with 
thumb index. (Order, cash in advance, through BsBP’s Book 
Service Dept.) 


format counts for textbooks 


In evaluating language textbooks offered for use in Cali- 
fornia schools, the State Curriculum Commission will here- 
after rate “organization” 100 points out of 1000, and “format” 
50 points, according to criteria announced last month. Besides 
editorial considerations, “organization” includes “clearly set off 
chapter and section headings” to facilitate the location of 
specific topics. Under “format” the commission includes the 
size and kind of type, size of page and spacing upon the page, 
kind and weight of paper, and binding. “The general appear- 
ance of the book should be suitable and interesting to the 
children for whom the book is intended.” In illustrations it 
stresses the importance of appropriateness and a high stand- 
ard of art. 
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PRODUCTION PORTRAITS > 


NO. 95 


Farrell 
Symons 


of Public 
Administration 
Service, Chicago 





T HE NAME PLATES 


are numerous on the massive four- 
story building at 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago, home of some 16 na- 
tional associations of public officials 
and other organizations interested 
in government and public adminis- 
tration. Their combined production 
of books and pamphlets is enough 
to make any average publisher stag- 
ger. To cope with this large output, 
one of the organizations, Public 
Administration Service, acts as a 
joint publishing agency. It’s the task 
of Farrell G. H. Symons, Chief of 
the Publications Division of PAS, to 
oversee the editing, production, and 
sale of a substantial share of this 
material. 

Symons was first inoculated with 
the publishing toxin in his native 
London by the firm of John Lane, 
where he read mss., worked on pro- 
duction, reviewed books, etc. The 
injection took swiftly and the young 
production man was definitely on the 
not-so-narrow path of publishing. 
His acceptance of an opportunity to 
become assistant superintendent 
(and later head) of the League of 
Nations Printing and Publications 
Department at Geneva, was the ful- 
crum which shifted him in the direc- 
tion of association-printing produc- 
tion. 

An official business trip first 
brought Symons to the U. S., to 
which he returned permanently in 
1928. For a brief period he did edi- 
torial work for Bobbs Merrill, later 
applying his sales knowledge to the 
problems of the Century Co. In 
1929, he became publications mana- 
ger for the World Peace Foundation, 
then the U. S. agency for the Lea- 
gue’s publications. After the course 
of world affairs had put a crimp in 
international cooperation, Symons 


left the Foundation for PAS. He 
62 


has occupied his present post for 6 
years. 

Symons is thoroughly familiar 
with the prevalent but erroneous no- 
tion that textbook design must neces- 
sarily be dull. He feels that, when 
properly handled, the books can fill 
all utilitarian needs, yet still have 
much of the sparkle of trade books. 
Here are a few of Symons’ ideas— 
no secrets, just too long in storage. 


why be dull? 


“Tue sinpines of technical books 
are, it seems to me, too frequently 
drab and uninspired. In selecting 
cloths and working out cover designs 
I attempt to create fairly strong 
effects so that each book or series 
of books will have a character of 
its own. I admit to being very par- 
tial to two-color stampings, and fre- 
quently use panels of black or red 
overstamped with gold. I have also 
experimented with covers printed by 
offset and have been very satisfied 
with the results. 

“The planning of printed materials 
of all kinds seems to me to be some- 
thing to which all too little thought 
is given. A great deal of printed 
matter comes painfully to maturity, 
as it were, by a series of compro- 
mises—or of decisions taken without 
relation to each other. I find that 
rigorous planning of details at the 
outset saves much valuable time and 
money. This, of course, is so basic 
to the business of production as to 
be a truism. Yet I have a conviction 
that the entire process of production 
and printing could benefit by more 
careful over-all planning at the be- 
ginning of each job. 

“Planning in production should 
have two primary (and not neces- 
sarily conflicting) objectives: econ- 
omy, and the presentation of the 
author’s text in the most effective 





form. With rising costs and prospec- 
tive shortages of materials, publish- 
ers may have to devote more and 
more attention to this aspect of their 
work.” 

Magic formulas? Symons has 
none—except that the production 
manager should have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the principal 
manufacturing processes and, above 
all, “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

Of necessity Symons must budget 
his productive time, since he com- 
mutes daily 40 miles from the small 
farm he owns outside Chicago. And 
farming is certainly one field in 
which planning for production gets 
a good workout. 

Besides his gardening activities, 
Symons’ hobbies include translating 
books from the French (four pub- 
lished to date), collecting English 
literature, and (now suffering an 
eclipse) foreign travel. 


field notes 


Norman Forgue, director of the Nor- 
man Press, Chicago, is conducting a 16- 
week course in advertising typography, 
alternating between his own shop and the 
American Academy of Art. The lectures, 
which commenced October 6, will consist 
of actual practice in composition, and 
upon completion, each student will have 
a keepsake piece demonstrating his 
knowledge of printing and typography. 

Associate editor and designer is the 
title acquired by Doris Sherwood Egbert, 
who has joined the Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va. Miss Egbert was 
formerly head of the Advertising Dept. 
of Noble & Noble, N.Y.C. 

Oscar Ogg, the book illustrator and 
designer, produced the current issue, No. 
11, of Design and Paper, a 16p. periodi- 
cal issued by the paper house of Mar- 
quart & Co. N.Y.C. The attractive 
booklet shows some interesting appli- 
cations of calligraphy to title pages. Ogg 
notes that one of the earliest uses of fine 
lettering was in book production, but 
warns against adulterating typography 
with sloppy “hand lettering.” 

Harry L. Beeman is now production 
manager for the Faithful Words Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., St. Louis. 

Clarence E. Farrar, for 10 years pro- 
duction chief for Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., and now president-trea- 
surer of the Marshall Jones Co., has 
fulfilled a long cherished dream. He has 
moved his publishing offices and plant 
from Boston to a reconditioned farm in 
Francetown, N. H. The farmhouse has 
been modernized for living quarters, 
while the silo and another building will 
be converted into business office and 
pressroom respectively. 

The Dietz Press, for many years the 
book publishing department of the Dietz 
Printing Co., Richmond, Va., and re- 
cently incorporated with the majority of 
stock subscribed to by the Rockefeller 
interests, has been appointed official pub- 
lisher to Colonial Williamsburg. 
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| N. ¥., Ime. © Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. © The Holliston Mills, Inc. 





J. L. Shoemaker & Co. ¢ Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
Perfection Book-Back Co. 








Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
In the Modern Coil Put-Up on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 










The Queen City Paper Co. 


Established 1868 
Cincinnati - - - - - Ohio 


BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 








Agents for 
DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 






INTERLAKEN MILLS 


—_——— 


i, a complete line of bookbinding 
OnWserbone fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


| WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 


THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 


Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. Jj. 


RELIABLE 













Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS ; 







Artistic Engraving Company 
Engravers of Brass Stamps for 
Book Covers 


162 West 21st Street 
Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 







New York City 





BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 





OCTOBER, 1942 
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Comme T#ae & Company 


61 East 11th Street, New York City 
BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 





WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








| E. WOLF & CO.., INc. 


| FORMERLY OF ACKERMAN & WOLF 


GOLB STAMPING e EMBOSSING e AIR BRUSHING 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERING 


Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays, Gothic Tabs 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 


Challenge 








PRINTING MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN @ 50 Church Street, NEW YORK 





| GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
| Established 1897 


| Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 


15 Vandewater Street New York City 








-K RUG etectric co., inc. 


Est. 1919 55 Van Dam Street, New York 

Electrical Contractor’s Installations 
Maintenance Day and Night Service 

Moving of Plants ¢ Ventilating and Air Conditioning 

Day Phones: WA 5—3430-3 Night Phones: Refer to phone book 








Specializing in Repairs 
on Cross Feeders, Dexter & Cleveland Folders, Boston- 
Bliss and Latham Stitchers 


LANIGAN & CROSS, Inc. 


431 West Broadway 
WoOrth 4-7706 





New York City 











BOOKBINDING, PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING MACHINERY 


| George R. Swart 


| Telephane BRyant 9-2645 240 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SORES CE OE SE Ey Re ets ee 
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All machines listed for sale in this section are at least 5 years old 


and are hence exempt from the provisions of WPB Limitation Order L-83 as amended 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





Seybold Dayton 35” Cutter 
Seybold 10-Z Cutters 45”, 50” 
Sevbold Adjustable Head Smasher 
Dexter 57” Cutter 
Dexter Jobbing Folders 191-A, 189-A 
Dexter Perforating Quad Folder 62” 
Dexter Double 16, 32 Folders, 66”, 44” 
Cleveland Folders Models “O”, “B” 
Cleveland Folder Model “E” 
Berry Pneumatic Bundler 
Miehle 5/0 Perfecting Press 
Christensen Automatic Stitcher 37” 
Smyth Casing-In Machine 
Smyth No. 1, No. 2 Casemaker 
Smyth Cloth Cutter 
Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 
Smyth $3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 
National Straight-Needle Sewers 16”, 18” 
Sheridan 5AB & 4B Embossers 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
Ellis Roller Backers 
Crawley Round & Backers 12”, 17” 
Fortuna Skiving Machines 
Singer Sewing Machines, 6-9 & 7-11 
Chambers Quad Folder 54” 
Chambers Job Folder 50” 
Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 
A. W. ROBERTSON 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 
REBUILT 
RULING 
MACHINERY 
Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok Quad “L” 33” Striker Ruler 
with Fuller Feeder 
1 Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 
All of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines, 
and Bookbinders’ Tools. 





— i et ee 








2 Hickok Ruling Machines with Auto- 
matic Feeders. 

1 48” 2 beam striker with underlift and 
Hickok Air Feeder. 

1 44” 2 beam striker with Fuller Feeder. 

Located in midwest. Box 570, Boox- 
BINDING, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 


GEORGE WEIGL 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St.,N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 





Folders & Feeders 

Case Makers 

Crawley Rounder & Backers, ers 
Standard & Small Size 

25” Lever Cutter 

Smyth Cloth Cutter 


STOLP-GORE 


Small Lever Embosser 
Seybold & Sheridan Emboss 


Aute. Gang Stitehers 
Stitchers, various types & 


co. 


SERVICING PRINTERS G BOOKBINDERS for 20 yrs. 


15—Boston Stitchers, 2-3-4-5-7-16-17-19 

1—Brackett Stripping Machine 

2—Smyth Sewers, 3-4 

7—Portland Foot & Power Punching 
Machines 

4—28”, 30”, 36” Power Perforators 

3—Cleveland Folders, Models E, O, B. 

2—Sheridan Power Embossers 

1—Fortuna Skiving Machine 

1—14x22. John Thomson Press_ with 
Leaf Attachment and Heater plate 

7—2-4-6-12-12Z, Morrison Stitchers 

3—30-36-40 Bookbinders’ Shears 

2—Ellis Roller Backers 

1—Potdevin Dewarping Machine 

1—3 head Wright Paper Drill 

2—Model 4M, Wright Paper Drills 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

3—Seybold High Die Cutting Machines 

4—Quick Bundling Machines 

i—Burton Rotary Slot Hole Perforator 

Large quantity new and used Book- 
binders’ Finishing Tools and Rolls. 

ESOR MACHINERY CORP. 
135 West 20th St. mB. a. 
CHelsea 2-2699 


Seybold 3 Knife Book Trimmer. Rebuilt 
and fully guaranteed. Box 1000, Boox- 
BINDING & Book Propvuction, 50 Union 


Sq., N.Y.C. 


BROWN TOGO FOLDING MaA- 
CHINE, Serial No. 1701, drop roll, hand 
feed, sheet size up to 32x44. In splendid 
running condition as it stands. Write S. 
C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





One Steel Die & Plate Stamping Ma- 
chine—size 87 x 55% cap. AC Motor and 
starting box. Bargain. 

NATIONAL BINDERY & PTG. CO. 
10-16 N. Stockton Street 
Trenton, N. J. 

Model “B” CLEVELAND FOLDING 
MACHINE with continuous feeder. Good 
running order. Can be bought for $900. 
Write Box 1055, Booksinpinc & Book 

Propuction, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 

One $5 SHERIDAN EMBOSSING 
PRESS. Steam box, size 22” x 24”, elec- 
trically heated, safety guard attached. 
Reply, National Leather Products Co., 
98 Avenue L, Newark, New Jersey. 


Fx Gale... 


Model B Cleveland Folder with pile feeder 
Model O Cleveland Folder, automatic 
289 Baum Folder, automatic feeder 
Brackett Stripping Machine 





#4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

#3 Boston Stitcher 

Christensen Stitcher, 4 stations 
Model C Intertype 

Miehle Cylinder Presses, all sizes 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jungst Stitcher for Gather- 
ing Machine with Delivery 
(Aluminum ) | 

#3 & 4 Smyth Sewers | 

2—16” St. Needle Sewers 

Singer Sewers 


710 W. jackson Bivd., Chicago 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT | 
| 





HELP WANTED 


BINDERY FOREMAN—Large mag- 
azine and pamphlet bindery. Knowledge 
modern machinery and production meth- 
ods essential. Three hours from New 
New York. Union shop. Give full de- 
tails, experience and salary desired. Pho- 
tograph. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Box 1060, BooxsinpINe, 
50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 

FOREMAN: Must be familiar with 
machines in edition binding. Position 
offers permanent connection with future. 








State experience. Bindery located in 
central New York State. Box 1065, 
Booxrinpinc & Book Propvction, 50 


Union Sq., N.Y.C. 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 
153 Lafayette St., New York City 





e 
tre 
* QUALITY GUARANTEED + 
Round and Flat Wire for 
Bookbinding & Box Stitching 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 





t3, $4 and $10 Smyth Book Sewers 
Smyth Casing-in Machines 
Smyth $1 Casemakers 


Smyth £2 Casemakers 

Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 

National 16” Book Sewers 

Foot Power Portland Punches 

Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 

Rosback 36” Rotary Perforator 

Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 

Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 

Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 

Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 

Sheridan and Hickok $6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 

Crawley Rounders and Backers 
Standard Size 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard 17%” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston $2 and $3 Wire Stitchers 

Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Latham $2% and #6 Wire Stitchers 

Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 

Oswego Power Paper Cutter 

Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 
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PRESSROOM 


1—3/0 two-color Miehle, Dexter Pile 
Feeder, C.E.D. 


1—1/0 two-color Miehle, C.E.D. and 
Cross Feeder. 


2—5/0 single Miehles, C.E.D. 
2—No. 4-3R Miehle units. 


2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color 
attachments; Cross Feeders and 
C.E.D.’s 


1—4/0 single Miehle, C.E.D. and 
Dexter Suction Feeder. 


2—No. 1 Miehle Presses with Cross 
Feeders, C.E.D. 


1—No. 3 Miehle, C.E.D. 
1—Miller Major Simplex 
2—No. 1 Kelly Presses 

2—10 x 15 N.S. C & P Presses. 


2—Miller two-color Presses, latest 
style. 


BINDERY 


1—Model B Cleveland Folder, con- 
tinuous feeder. 


1—Model K Cleveland Folder. 


1—44” Dexter power cutter, auto. 
clamp. 


1—38” Dexter power cutter, auto. 


clamp. 


1—38” Oswego power cutter, auto. 
clamp. 


1—No. 7 Boston Wire Stitcher. 
1—No. 2 Boston Wire Stitcher. 


3—Portland Power Punches — 24”, 
with large assortment of stand- 
ard and special dies. 


1—Rosback Pony Punching, power 
driven, with assortment of heads. 


1—Crawley Rounding and Backing 
Machine. 


2—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines. 
1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine. 
1—National Book Sewing Machine. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


1—No. 17 Vandercook Proof Press. 

1—No. 25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

1—C.S.M. Intertype, Serial No. 10264 

1—Model C. Intertype, Serial No. 
8309 

1—Model 14 Linotype. Serial No. 
46235 

1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial No. 
37131 

1—Model 26 Linotype, Serial No. 
37214 

65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late 
Faces 


l—Hamilton steel top imposing 
stone, 51x75”, with steel frame 
and storage space. 


18—Border Slides. 
1—Border Block. 


Liners and Spacebands. 
Blatchford Beds: 


3—Size 39 x 5212. 
2—Size 4642 x 68%. 
4—Size 48 x 654%. 
2—Size 41% x 55%. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster. 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3—Proof Presses. 
1—Hill Curtis Trimmer Saw. 


1—Miller Saw Trimmer with Router 
and Jig attachment. 


10—Double Hamilton Steel Cabinets, 
with working top. 
7—Double Hamilton Type Cabinets. 


1160—Steel galleys, 6 x 234 
A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes. 


1200—Warnock Blocks. 4 x 4”. 
2500—Warnock Hooks. 


The Vance R. Hood Co. 


225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel: WAlker 5-5083 








36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel: HArrison 7464 
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COMPLETE REPORT 
of the history-making 
proceedings of the 
B.M.1.-E.B.A. CONVENTION 
will appear in 
the Nevember issue of 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
Wire, 
write, or 
telephone 
your space requirements 
for the 
ANNUAL CONVENTION NUMBER 
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Mechanical Binding Index 


CODE KEY 


conecc te. Gh svesesseen i .. . Tauber-Tube 
-++ee--Gercla M ....... . Tauber-Twist 
Seo ....Multi-Ring 
seth a ..-Royal Ring 





..-Handi-Hinge Sp ....Spiralastic 7 Number Seven 
inne Kamket * Other Mechanical Bindings 


NEW ENGLAND @ 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. ......... MOPTUVWTt 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, ....SpAKS 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. ...... SpAKOSX 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. .......... OP 
j. C. Hall Co., Box 1445, Providence, ®. 8. .... 2. ccccccccccccs GP 


NEW YORK CITY @ 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street ............... CHOPR7 
SE, MOONEE GED WEE BO oS oo n:kcvenie.o0.0d0eeewsieee EP 
McKenzie Service, Inc., 95 Morton Street .............-.005 FOT 
Spiral Binding Co., 148 Lafayette Street ................05- SpAKS 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street .. ......... TUVTt 


EASTERN 


The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. ......... CE 
Moore & Co, Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. .......... OP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ............ MW 
The Garraway Company, Rutherford, N. J. ........-..222eeeeee Jo 
Eastern Tablet Corporation, Albany, N. Y. ...............- MOW* 
Beaverite Products, Inc., Beaver Falls, N. Y. ............-.0000e i@) 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ........ P 
The Buchan Loose Leaf Records Co., Clifton Heights, Pa. ...... OR 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ CDE 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MID-WEST @ 


General Binding Corp., 23] S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. ........ CDEZ 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, I ........ SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. ....MW 
W. B. Conkey Co., 601 Conkey St., Hammond, Ind. ........... MPW 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ....... FGLTUV 


Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich..CD 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. ..FLO 


Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. ....... SpAKS 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio ............ CP 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise, ....... CDE 


SOUTHWEST @ 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif, .......... P 


GENERAMEY NDING COZUJORATION 


WORLD'S LARG ICAL BINDINGS 


UTILITY BIND 


“CERCLA” 
THE STRONG METAL & 
SAMPLES AND OURZIE 


231 SOUTH GREEN ST. 
LICENSEES FROA 


“LIMITED” 
oR OUR ARMED FORCES 
@REE ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
OAST TO COAST 
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10. Midway Islands, June 7, 1942 


No naval guns were fired and neither fleet saw 
the other in the U. S. victory over Japan at Mid- 
ar way. All the fighting was done by airplanes. 
carriers The U. S. Navy, not duped by the Jap diver- 
‘< Currier Planes sion at Dutch Harbor, trapped the Jap invasion 
fleet with bombs and torpedoes, sank or dam- 
aged 18 ships, including 5 carriers. U. S. lost 
only the carrier ‘“Yorktown’’, damaged by bombs 
and later sunk by a submarine. 
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Modern Bookbinding Strategy calls for UPACO 


Just like the planes of a naval aircraft carrier, UPACO keeps in con- 
stant contact with the demands and developments in its field. Our 
laboratory workers constantly endeavor to anticipate what may be 
asked of our pastes, glues, and gums. Even the exigencies of war- 
time bookbinding have posed no problem that UPACO-men were 
unable to meet. And no wonder, for our 75-year record goes back 


over three wars. 


A request on your business stationery will promptly bring you a 


free trial gallon of any type adhesive you specify. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADHESIVES 


UNION PASTE CoO. 


1605 Hyde Park Ave. Hyde Park, Mass. 


“In union there is strength” 








H... is the cloth cutter that is truly 


“engineered” for production. The Smyth No. 3 combines 


the basic, time-proved design of earlier models with many 
new features and improvements. 

Consider these facts! The Smyth No. 3 
absolutely eliminates curl. It handles every type of fabric 
from light cloth to heavy artificial leathers. With a range 
of 2” x 5” to 36” x 54”, it operates at speeds up to 40 
cross-cuts per minute. You will find that it will pay you 
to investigate the cutter that brings you these and many 


more time-saving features. Write today for further details. 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
28 Reade St. 720 So. Dearborn St. 


STANDARD OF THE WOR 


ie ae ae 


Speed: 30 to 40 cross-cuts per minute 
Complete elimination of curl in cloth 
Range: 2” x 5” to 36" x 54” 


Handles light cloth or heavy artificial leather 
and buckram 


Can be quickly set-up for short runs 





